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We Build Pumps Better 
Than We Write Poetry . 


Down among meadows rich in corn 

The FREDERICK PAPER MILL PUMP was born; 
Here it was fostered, developed, made great 

"Till it became known throughout the States. 


Now in mills from Lakes to Gulf 
The pumps are busy handling pulp. 
These pumps that have won such great renown 
Are manufactured in Frederick-town. 
(With apologies to Whittier and Barbara Frietchie) 


The Frederick Iron & Steel Company 
Frederick, Maryland 
In Canada—DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, Ltd., Lachine, Quebec 
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“BLEACHED and UNBLEACHED | 
SULPHITES _/ 

KRAFT PULPS 

GROUND WOOD 


NORRONA 
PULP STONES 


PRINTING PAPER 
of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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Dyeing of all kinds 
of Unbleached 
Palps 


For econmy and brilliancy in the dyeing of un- 
bleached Pulps, National Basic Dyes are re- 


commended. 


These dyes are well suited for beater dyeing, 
dipping and coating. When carefully applied 
either alone, or in combination with suitable 
Acid Colors, these dyes will produce level 
shades of great depth and brilliancy in any 


desired tint. 
The National Laboratories and Technical Staff 
at each of our Branch Offices are at the service 


of your experts for the prompt solution of color 
problems or beater room difficulties. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


ee San Francisco 
Montreal 
Seestints Toronto 


NATIONAL Dyes 


FOR PAPER 
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Br Business Builds Phe Ferguson ve 


The Ferguson-built addition 
to the plant of the Wolverine 
Supply @ Manufacturing 
Company, makers of Sandy 
Andy Toys—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Extras in building are caused by 
inexperienced engineering and design” 


B. F. BAIN, President, Wolverine Supply & Mfg. Co. 


NEXPECTED “extra” costs for 

completing industrial building 
work have burdened, and even finan- 
cially embarrassed, many factory 
men—mainly because ofinexperienced 
planning and design. It was a great 
relief to Mr. Bain to solve this problem 
the third time he added to his plant. 


He and many other American manu- 
facturers, leaders in their lines, have 
finally hired The H. K. Ferguson 
Company to plan their factory build- 
ings, here, in Canada, and in Japan. 


tae HH. Ee 


“Extras” are always avoided when 
TheH.K.FergusonCompany does your 
engineering. Alterations, arguments, 
and additions, are eliminated—you get 
your buildings complete, with cost, 
quality, and delivery date guaranteed. 


You owe it to your business to get 
Ferguson's planning proposal before 
you employ other engineering or archi- 
tectural services,—regardless of who 
does your engineering work. 


Come, phone, wire or write for a 
Ferguson executive. 


FERGUSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Building. - Phone: Randolph 6854 
New York Office: 25 West 43rd Street - Phone: Vanderbilt 4526 
Detroit Ofice: 841 David Whitney naling - Phone: Cherry 3127 


Tokio Office: Imperial Hotel, 


‘okio, Japan 


A fewgreat companies 
who have relied on 
Ferguson engineering 
National Cash Register 
Co. Dayton, O. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Ligget & Myers 
obacco Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
General Electric Co. 
enectady, N.Y. 
Delco Dayton, O. 
Library Bureau 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Nordyke & Marmon 
Indianapolis, In 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Albany, N.Y. 
Maxwell Motors Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Continental Gin Co. 
irmin: 
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The Magazne of the Paper Industry 


American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Meet 


Large Attendance at Three Days’ Convention Held at Niagara Falls—Members Turn Out Strong for 
Every Session, Refusing to Be Conquered by the Terrific Heat—E. T. A. Coughlin of the Franklin 
Coated Paper Co. Elected President—Executive Committee Delegated Power to Decide on 
Place for Holding the Next Convention—List of Those Attending 


From Our Spectat REPRESENTATIVE 

Niacara Faris, N. Y., June 6, 1925.—The three days’ conven- 
tion of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation which closed here today with a sight seeing trip among 
nature’s architectural wonders, was the most successful of any 
convention yet held by the association. 

Over 300 members had registered when the opening session 
started on Wednesday morning and there was not an idle moment 
from that hour until the final curtain was rung down at the close 
of the dinner last evening. The 
excessive hot weather would 
have been.an excuse for any one 
to have shirked attendance at the 
business sessions which were held 
in the Knights of Columbs Hall 
but these members had traveled 
long distances to hear papers 
read and discussions which they 
expected would benefit them in 
their vocations, the result being 
that there was a_ surprisingly 
large attendance at every session. 


Proceed on Schedule 


There were no dragging mo- 
ments during the sessions, the 
entire program being kept up to 
schedule and all was accom- 
plished on time as planned. The 
whole proceedings demonstrated 
the executive atmosphere which 
surrounds the members of this 
association when they are at their 
places of business superintending 
the production of the world’s 
most stable commodity. The 
committee in charge of arranging 
all matters pertaining to this 
convention, was made up of the 
following: M. J. Argy, Chair- 
man; William Brydges, F. J. 
Rooney, F. C. Boyce, Homer 
Stafford, Robert Bailey, M. T. 
Lewis. It is entitled to full 
measiire of credit for the smooth- 


the meeting was carried out. Their efforts required months of 
hard work and personal sacrifices. It is seldom that any organiza- 
tion has sprung into existence and made as rapid strides, in so 
short a period of time as has this association and its success has 
been due to the faith its members have in its purpose and their 
loyalty in seeing that its principles are carried out. 


Convention Called to Order 


President Nelson R. Davis called the convention to order on 
Thursday morning, the proceed- 
ings being opened with an invo- 
cation by the Rev. P. W. Mo- 
sher of Niagara Falls, followed 
by the epening address by Presi- 
dent Davis who reviewed the 
progress of the association, its 
aims and purposes, and thanking 
the members for their loyal sup- 
port during his term of office. 

City Treas. E. T. Willianis 
of Niagara Falls, in his address 
of welcome, distributed the pro- 
verbial key to the city, its use 
of course depending on what 
direction you entered the city. 
Response to the Mayor’s wel- 
come was made by Fred J. 
Rooney of the Upson Company 
of Lockport, N. Y. 

The opening formalities being 
disposed of the convention im- 
mediately set about its task of 
carrying out its program, which 
introduced John S. Schumaker, 
who talked on “Humanics and 
Organization Development.” Mr. 
Schumaker’s talk touched a re- 
sponsive chord among __ those 
present and paved the way of 
expectancy for other good papers 
to follow. None were disap- 
pointed. 


A Well Discussed Paper 


The next paper by Professor 


ness with which every feature of E. T. A. Coucuuin, Present Harry E. Weston of Syracuse 
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University, “Apprenticeship and Educational Problems,” brought 
forth the greatest discussion of any paper read at the convention. 
The discussions brought out the attitude of the man who has 
risen to his present position of responsibility as a result of years 
of effort and a knowledge gained by practical experience as against 
the one who wants to assume responsibilities and possessing only 
an academic training. It developed, during the-discussion of Mr. 
Weston’s paper, that there is a growing tendency to develop men 
from the inside of the plant for positions of responsibility, affording 
any who so desire the opportunity of acquiring the university 
course, while obtaining his practical knowledge through working 
in the plant. 


Other Speakers on Thursday 


_ Others who spoke during Thursday’s sessions and their subjects 
were :—W. C. Heckeroth, “Pulverized Fuel”; R. W. Teeper, “Pow- 
er Problems”; W. D. Sommerville, “Bonds, Writings and Fine 
Papers”; Dr. Hugh P. Baker, “Future of the Industry and For- 
estry’; H. G. Funsett, “Straw and Coarse Papermaking”; George 
S. Anderson of The Niagara Falls Power Company who gave an 
illustrated talk on “Engineering Problems.” 


Dr. Baker’s Address 


Dr. Baker in his address said :— 

“The individual states of the Union, and this applies more to 
New York State than to any other because the biggest opportunity 
for the practice of forestry in America is in this state, should be 
required to apply the same businesslike methods in the handling of 
state forests that are now required of private owners of timber- 
lands in connection with the taxing of these lands by the states 
and the federal government. 

“New York State, with its great area of state owned forests, in 
conjunction with the federal government, requires private owners 
to set up a capitalization value on their forests and other properties 
and is insisting that these properties be handled in a businesslike 


Homer STAFFORD, First VICE-PRESIDENT 


way. The federal government and the individual states should be 
similarly required by the. public to handle publicly owned forest 
resources in the same businesslike way. 

“The public—the stockholders in state owned forests—is entitled 
to have the same kind of a report on the operations of its property 
as the executives of a business or an industry are expected to ren- 
der to the stockholders in their enterprises. We are demanding that 
our forest areas be protected from fire that they may have increas- 
ingly greater value for continuous production of wood, for recre- 
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ation, etc., and in maintaining forest areas for these uses great 
sums of money have been spent on non-productive forest areas and 
in such a way that it has been out of the question for the public 
to know whether these moneys have been spent in a businesslike 
way or not. 

“Our forests, fortunately, are a renewable resource and to renew 
them properly and make them continuously productive is one of the 





B. T. McBain, Seconp Vice-PRESIDENT 


greatest economic problems facing this country. Forestry is no 
longer a sentimental idea. It is as much an economic problem as 
is agriculture. The time has come when trees can be grown for 
profit and idle land whether owned by the state or the private 





H. W. Server, Tuirp Vice-PresipENT 






owner is as wasteful as an idle man. The state should practice 
what it preaches to the private owner of timberlands.” 

The Annual Banquet was held on Thursday evening at the Hotel 
Niagara. John J. White of Holyoke, acted as toastmaster. 

President Norman W. Wilson of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, paid the superintendents a fine tribute, complimenting 
them on the character and growth of their organization, their at- 
tendance at the business sessions and impressed them with the fact 
that each superintendent was an important branch of his company. 
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Mr. Wilson had found the business meetings so interesting that he 
attended all of Thursday’s sessions. 


A. Munro Grier Speaks 


A. Munro Grier, President of the Canadian Niagara Power Com- 
pany, spoke on industrial development along the Border and urged 
the continuance of the present cordial relations which exists be- 


R. H, Larrman, FourgruH Vice-PresivENt 


tween the United States and Canada, urging that both were essen- 
tial to the future success of each other. 

L. D. Post urged the superintendents and purchasing agents in 
the industry to discontinue buying foreign made products which 
the speaker realized could not be carried out in toto. “~™* : 


Peter J. Massey, TREASURER 


Charles M,. Newcomb kept the banqueters in an uproarious state 
during his talk on the “Psychology of Laughter,” and wound up a 
most pleasant. evening with everyone in a happy mood as a result 
of the contagion he spread among them. Yesterday’s sessions were 
taken up with the reading and discussions of the following papers :— 
Continuous Grinding, American Voith Contact Company; Recording 
Devices, Tom Harvey; Papermaking Problems, Homer. H. Latimer ; 
Asbestos Dryer Felts, H. N. Hill Company; Newsprint Paper in 
North America, R. S. Kellogg, Secretary of Newsprint Service 
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Bureau; Business and Economics, A. T. Simonds; Ground Wood 
Pulp, Adolph F. Meyer; Yield per Cord of Various Woods in the 
Sulphite Process, G. J. Armbruster. 


Mr. Kellogg’s Address 


Mr. Kellogg, in his address, said in part :— 
“During the first four months of this-year, the news print mills 


WitiAm Bryopces, FirtH Vice-PRESIDENT 


in North America made more than a million tons of news print 
paper and it looks as if the total for 1925 would set a new high 
mark beyond three million tons out of a world production of five 
million tons. The North American industry now has a capacity of 


«11,000 tons of news print daily and new machines totaling 1,500 


R. L. Emtncer, SECRETARY 


tons additional capacity are under construction, to say nothing of 
other projects less advanced.” He continued, “This means an in- 
crease of nearly 100 per cent in a period of eight years, and is a 
remarkable development even on a continent which has always done 
big things. 

“The United States mills are making about the same quantity of 
news print as in 1920, but the Canadian output is 70 per cent ahead 
of 1920, while 1925 marks the entry of Newfoundland as a big 
factor in the news print situation with two mills of nearly 700 tons 
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a day combined capacity. Mexico has made about 40 tons a day 
of news print with little change for many years. 

“The Canadian production in the first four months of 1925 was 
slightly more than during the entire year of 1915, and the 1925 
total will probably equal that of the United States for the first 
time. So far as there is any means of determining, it looks as if 
from 1926 on, Canada would be the world’s greatest producer of 
news print paper. . 

“The consumption of news print paper is constantly going up 
to new totals,” said Mr. Kellogg, “and the amount used in the 
United States this year will be practically equal to the combined 
production in the United States and Canada. Exports of news 
print from the United States have almost vanished. Not much is 
sent overseas from Canada under present conditions of world com- 
petition and overseas imports into the United States are about 
the same as home consumption in Canada. 

“In 1810 the Census takers found 200 paper mills:in the United 
States, which made a total of 3,000 tons of all kinds of paper, or 
an average yearly output of 15 tons each. Now we have several 
machines which have passed the 100 ton a day mark, and still 
larger ones are building. We had one-seventh of a pound of ews 
print paper per capita available for consumption in 1810. Now 
we have 50 pounds. There is no more significant figure tian this 
with respect to the part which newspapers have played in the de- 
velopment of the continent. ‘ 

“The strongest and most permanent competitors of the North 
American pulp and paper mills are in Scandinavia and Finland,” 
warned Mr. Kellogg. “This is because the people in those countries 
long ago learned the vital importance of protecting their forests 
and harvesting no more than the equivalent of the annual growth. 
We must do the same if we are to continue to have sufficient raw 
material for peper making.” 


Election of Officers 


As the curtain was being rung down on the sixth Annual Cen- 
vention, the nominating committee reported on the following se- 
lection for officers for the ensuing years and all were unanimously 
elected :—President, E. T. A. Coughlin, Franklin Coated Paper 
Company; First Vice-President, Homer Stafford, Knowlton Bros., 
Inc.; Second Vice-President, B. T. McBain, Columbia River Paper 
Mills; Third Vice-President, H. W. Server, Miami Paper Com- 
pany; Fourth Vice-President, R. H. Laftman, Bogalusa Paper 
Company; Fifth Vice-President, William Brydges, Defiance Paper 
Company; Treasurer, Peter J. Massey, W. F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany; Secretary, R. L. Eminger, Miami Paper Company. 

The selection of Mr. Coughlin for the Presidency was the re- 
ward for untiring effort and unselfish interest which he has taken 
in the organization since its inception. Mr. Coughlin has been 
enthusiastic in his work in behalf of the association and single 
handed has accomplished much in the creating of new divisional 
branches of the association. 

The resolutions committee, through Fred C. Boyce, its chairman, 
presented a resolution whereby officers should be elected for a 
a term of only one year which was unanimously accepted. 


Executive Committee Instituted 


The question of location for holding of the next convention was 
left to the judgment of the executive committee, with the sug- 
gestion that large cities should be eliminated from consideration. 
Several manufacturers took advantage of the opportunity to display 
their products, among them the Fulton Engineering Company of 
Middletown, Ohio, which had an installation of the Fulton Dryer 
Drainage system as applied to Paper machines. This exhibit was 
constantly visited by the mill men who expressed a keen interest 
in the forced steam circulating system which is the invention of 
William B. Fulton the general manager of the company. The 
Valley Iron Works of Appleton, Wis., exhibited a miniature of a 
new Beating Engine which they are manufacturing. The Barret- 
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Cravens Company of Chicago exhibited a new Lift Truck with 
Steeleg Platforms. Souvenirs were given to those attending by 
Fulton Engineering Company—cigarette case containing cigarettes ; 
Lindsay and Niagara Wire Weaving Companies—a pocket size 
microscope; Ohio Knife Company—playing cards; Shuler-Benning- 
hofen Company—a pocket knife; Crane Company of Chicago— 
leather bound memo books with fillers. Among those attending the 
convention were the following: 


A. G. Adams, Chicago; W. A. Anderson, Crabline Mill, Quebec; 
C. K. Andrews, Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. J. Andrews, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Wm. J. Argy, Black River, N. Y.; Wm. P. Argy, Turners 
Falls, Mass.; G. J. Armbruster, Edmunston, N. B.; A. J. Allison, 
Dayton, Ohio; Ross Auril, Middletown, Ohio; L. N. Austin, Ot- 
sego, Michigan; I. F. Ataney, New York City; M. E. Arthur, New 
York City; M. E. Avery, New York City. 

Edwin C. Babbitt, Fitchburg, Mass.; E. S. Baker, Rock City 
‘alls, N. Y.; Dr. Hugh P. Baker, New York City; M. J. Baker, 
No. Leominister, Mass.; F. E. Bardrof, Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph 
Bario, Holyoke, Mass.; F. L. Barstow, Fitchburg, Mass.; A. L. 
Beals, Newark, Delaware; E. N. Bechard, Belleville, N. J.; 
Clarence Beebe, New York City; Geo. F. Begnal, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.; Harry Bennett, New York City; B. Benson, Elkhart, Ind.; 
Henry Bert, Monroe, Mich.; Robert Best, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
John Bingham, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. M. Bishop, Middletown, Ohio; 
W. E. Blauvelt, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. E. Blosser, Chester, Penn.; 
L. M. Booth, Elizabeth; J. G. Bowers; F. C. Boyce, Wausau, Wis. ; 
P. D. Bradley, Green Bay, Wis.; A. O. Bragg, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; L. H. Breyfogle, Kalamazoo, Mich.; A. E. Bridge, Middle- 
town, Ohio; Wm. S. Brooks, Canton, N. C.; M. B. Brooks, 
Miamisburg, Ohio; Wm. E. Brown, Medford, Mass.; H. C. Buf- 
tum, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. H. Burns, Appleton, Wis.; Harry C. 
Busser, York Haven, Penn.; W. M. Benzing, Canton, N. C.; C. T. 
Buss, Thorold, Ont.; Paul Buss, Thorold, Ont.; Harold Bing, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


James A. Cameron, Brooklyn, N. Y.; T. A. Cape, Hamilton, 
Ohio; J. R. Carter, Tama, Ia.; Wm. M. Cary, Braithwaite, La.; 
J. M. Cathcart, St. Catharines, Ont.; O. T. Chalon, New York City; 
Charles Champion, Adams, Mass.; W. J. Clarke, Quebec; John 
Cornell, New York City; A. S. Cosler, Chicago, Ill.; A. P. Cos- 
tigane, Toronto, Ont.; E. T. A. Coughlin, Montclair, N. J.; Thomas 
Coyle, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; W. H. Croft, Turners Falls, Mass.; 
T. L. Crossley, Toronto, Ont.; Charles L. Crowley, East Wal- 
pole, Mass.; P. J. Curran, Wheelwright, Mass.; C. Newton Can- 
dee, St. Catharines, Ont.; D. H. Cameron, Merriton, Ont. 

N. R. Davis, Cumberland Mills, Maine; W. L. Davis, Jr., Eau 
Claire, Wis.; J. E. Daley, Port Huron, Mich:; D. B. Davie, Green 
Bay, Wis.; V. S. Denison, Sandusky, Ohio; P. F. Denner, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; H. E. Dennie, Chicago, Ill.; H. J. Desmond, Water- 
ville, Maine; Robert Douglas, New York City; J. H. Dow, Belle- 
ville, N. J.; F. W. Drake, Boston, Mass.; Edward Driscoll, Lee, 


‘Mass.; T. L. Dunbar, Watertown, N. Y.; H. J. Dubuc, New York 


City; T. A. Dial, New York City; A. C. Dunham, New York 
City; Jos. H. Durkin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

E. E. East, Plainville, Mich.; W. F. Ebbing, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
B. P. Edwardes, Madison, Wis.; I. Ekholm, Brooklyn, N. Y.; C1. 
Ellis, Downington, Penna.; R. L. Eminger, Miamisburg, Ohio; 
T. L. Eminger, Miamisburg, Ohio; R. S. Engelhardt, New York 
City; H. E. Eurich, Otsego, Mich.; L. H. Everlien, Appleton, 
Wis.; Jacob Edge, Downington, Penna. 

H. Fair, Merritton, Ont.; Otto F. Fischer, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
A. C. Ford, Dayton, Ohio; James Foxgrover, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
L. A. Fralick, Ogdensburg, N. Y.;.H: D. Frost, Cleveland, Ohio; 
H. G. Funsett; Cedarville, Ohio; W. B. Fulton, Middletown, Ohio; 
Jos. A. Fux, Brantford, Ont.; M. C. Fleming, New York City. 

O. P. Gephart, Miamisburg, Ohio; Edw. W. Gibbins, Lee, Mass.; 
H. M. Grady, Haileybury, Ont.; John W. Gregor, Newton Falls, 
N. Y.; W. D. Gould, Philadelphia, Penna.; Robert M. Guie, Phila- 
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delphia, Penna.; M. J. Guild, Richmond,.Va.; J. S. Gulledge, 
Akron, Ohio; M. C. Gillicuddy, Ontario. 

W. M. Hannum, East Liverpool, Ohio; Arthur Harvey, Middle- 
town, Ohio; Robert Hayden, Lee, Mass.; J. L. Hayes, Peoria, IIl.; 
W. C. Heckeroth, Erie, Penna.; Frank R. Henry, Dayton, Ohio; 
John Hercher, Menasha, Wis.; E. S. Hinman, Spring Grove, 
Penna.; A. M. Hinkson, Dayton, Ohio; Harold Holden, Stone- 
ham, Mass.; H. A. Horstmann, New York City; W. C. Hurley, 
Coldwater, Mich.; Wm. F. Hussey, Waterville, Maine; Allan 
Hyer, Hamilton, Ohio; L. S. Henry, Pyrites, N. Y.; Mr. Hum- 
phrey, Wausau, Wis.; Mr. Hunt, Wausau, Wis. 

H. W. Illig, East Aurora, N. Y.; T. H. Ireland, Long Island, 
mY. 

H. S. Jarvis, Toronto, Ont.; E. S. Jenkins, Cedar Grove, N. J.; 
R. W. Jenkins, Hamilton, Ohio; C. H. R. Johnson, Hamilton, 
Ohio; Frank Johnson, Harrisville, N. Y.; Arthur E. Jones, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; E. J. Johnstone, Holyoke, Mass. 

H. E. Karberg, Merriton, Ont.; F. A. Karls, Canton, N. C.; 
R. H. Keely, Rothschild, Wis.; R. S. Kellogg, New York City; 
Thomas J. Keenan, New York City; W. A. Kelly, Green Bay, Wis.; 
A. J. Kennedy, Hudson Falls, N. Y.; C. H. Kent, Springfield, 
Mass.; J. F. M. Kenzie, Toronto, Ont.; C. H. Kephart, York 
Haven, Penna.; A. D. Kernin, Mosinee, Wis.; George D. Kilberry, 
Downington, Penna.; H. C. Kinne, Watertown, N. Y.; C. E. Kin- 
ney, Wilmington, Del.; K. T. King, Wilmington, Del.; L. F. 
Knickerbocker, Port Arthur, Ont.; Edward Kormin, Chicago, Ill. ; 
M. Kutz, New York City; W. H. Kilby, Montreal, Que.; M. R. 
Kolp, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Benj. T. Larrabee, Cumberland Mills, Maine; R. H. Leeher, 
Dayton, Ohio; A. Lendle, New York City; W. T. Libby, Berlin, 
N. H.; J. E. Lind, Erie, Penna.; A. G. Lindner, Elkhart, Ind.; 
Herbert Lippitt, New York City; J. E. Lippman, Holyoke, Mass.; 
R. B. Livermore, Austin, Penna.; Jos. E. Loughead, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Arthur Lowe, Ridgefield, N.-J.; F. H. Lueders, Dayton, 
Ohio; F. C. Ladd, Dalton, Mass.; Otto J. Lelopp, Erving, Mass. 

Russ McCandless, New York City; W. F. McClellan, St. Marys, 
Ohio; R. K. McCluskey, New Haven, Conn.; Roger M. McCorkin- 
dale, Holyoke, Mass.; A. McIntyre, Windsor Mills; W. G. Mac- 
Naughton, New York City; A. McVie, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Ed. Mc- 
White, Georgetown, Ont.; Wm. Mackey, St. Raymond, Quebec; 
C. E. Macklem, Beloit, Wis.; C. J. MacLean, Norwood, Mass.; 
M. J. Maguire, Albany, N. Y.; E. K. Mansfield, New York City; 
Louis Marcovitz, New York City; T. Martell, St. Raymond, Que- 
bec; John P. Martin, Garfield, N. J.; G. F. Martin, Garfield, N. J.; 
Peter J. Massey, Chicago, Ill.; H. E. Maul, Bogota, N. J.; Thomas 
Mellor, New York City; A. F. Meyer, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. J. 
Meyer, Minasha, Wis.; Don H. Montville, Middletown, Ohio: H. 
J. Moody, Dalton, Mass.; Chas. N. Mooney, Lee, Mass.; J. F. 
Morall, Bogalusa, La.; C. G. Morgan, Buffalo, N. Y.; Geo. E. 
Morrill, Chicago, Ill.; T. H. Morrissey, Hamilton, Ohio; Andrew 
Muirlhead, New York City; F. S. Murphy, Appleton, Wis.; John 
A. Murray, Fitchburg, Mass.; J. M. Murray, Bogalusa, La.; 
F. J. MacNullen, Lockport, N. Y.; John McHugh, Ancram, N. Y.; 
A. McLintock, New York City; K. S. Mailaithlan, St. Catharines, 
Ont.; M. A. Mannion, Niagara Fas, N. Y.; Herbert McKay, St. 
Catharines, Ont. 

A. G. Natwick, Merriton, Ont.; N. J. Niks, Chillicothe, Ohio; 
R. A. North, Green Bay, Wis.; C. H. Noble, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

John J. O’Brien, Boston, Mass.; Jos. O’Donoghue, St. Catharines ; 
Heth Owen, Richmond, Va. 

W. S. Paden, Big Rapids, Mich.; W. E. Packard, eciiniteniitl 
Penna.; Jacob Parent, aleeesse, Mich.; M. F. Parsons, New 
Orleans, La.; H. C. Parsons, Turners Falls, Mass.; S. Partinglor, 
Greenwich, N. Y.; D. D. Piller, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. J. Pokorney, 
Detroit, Mich. ; T. M. Pomeroy, Dalton, Mass. ; G. H. Pountain; 
L. D. Post, New York City; Max V. Poyck, New York City ; 
Carl Preston, Elkhart, Ind.; Ross Puette, Richmond, Va.; M. W. 
Phelps, Merriton, Ont. 
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C. T. Rasden, Beloit, Wis.; James G. Ramsey, Philadelphia, 
Penna.; Chas. E. Raney, Circleville, Ohio; G. F. Reale, New York 
City ; M. Redmond, Kalamazoo, Mich.; H. C. Reimer, Chicago, 
Ill.; J. J. Reynolds, Bogota, N. Is E. E. Reynolds, Detroit, Mich.; 
Homer M. Rice, Watertown, N. Y.; Carl F. Richter, Eas: tom, 
Penna.; Thos. N. Rider, Glens Falls, N. Y.; N. Rigabar, Carthage, 
N. Y.; J. Adam Ritz; Franklin, Ohio; F. W. Roberts, Lock». rt, 
N. Y.; J. R. Roberts, Wilmington, Del.; Wm. J. Robertson, New 
York City; C. P. Robinson, New York City; H. E. Lockwood 
Carthage, N. Y.; Evert Rolict, Peoria, Ill; 
Ill.; J. O. Ross, New York City; K. P. Royce, Fulton, N. Y.: 
John D. Rue, Madison, Wis.; J. W. Raines, Thorold, Ont.; T 
Ritz, Newark, Del.; J. W. Rosenbach, Buffalo, N. Y 

J. Salter, Fulton, N. Y.; T. H. Savery, Chicago, IIL; 3, §. 
Schumaker, Lincoln, N. H.; D. E. Scott, Chagrin Falls, Ohio: 
W. H. Scott, Dayton, Ohio; N. B. Scott, Springfield, Mass.: R 
E, Sears, Middletown, Ohio; H. W. Server, Dayton, Ohio; V. 
Shean, Harrisville, N. Y.; W. E. Sheehan, Albany, N. Y.; Faw. 
Simonson, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. L. Simpson; Amos Simpson, Py- 
rites, N. Y.; Jos. H. Slater, Escanaba, Mich.; Richmond Smith, 
Walpole, Mass.; J. Smith, Sr., Middletown, Ohio; X. B. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; W. M. Smith, Philadelphia, Penna.; W. D. Somer- 
ville, Bangor, Mich.; O. G. Squires, Hamilton, Ohio; Homer EF. 
Stafford, Watertown, N. Y.; B. K. Steadman, Richmond, Va.; 
Geo. W. Sterrett, Marseilles, Ill; R. C. Stewart, Middletown, 
Ohio; E. H. Stoddard, Appleton, Wis.; J. J. Sullivan, Taylorville, 
Ill.; A. H. Sutherland, York, Penna.; E. L. Stansel, Mille Roches, 
Ont.; Howard Stansell, West Carrollton, Ont. 

Alden R. Taylor, Boston, Mass.; A. A. Tanyane, Paper Trane 
Journat, New York City; W. H. Theroux, Chicago, Ill.; C. M. 
Thompson, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; R. V. Thrope, Woonsocket, 
R. I.; Harry, Toole, New York City; C. W. Trabue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; G. W. Trepp, Watertown, N. Y.; V. V. Troyer, Constan- 
tine, Mich.; E. L. Tewksbury, Newton Upper Falls, Mass.; L. A. 
Thompson, Holyoke, Mass. 

A. M. Vanderberg, Elkhart, Ind.; George Voght, Mosinee, Wis. 

Geo. K. Walk, Glens Falls, N. Y.; D. J. Walsh, Lincoln, N. H.; 
D. F. Warren, Dexter; J. J. Warren, Brownsville, N. Y.; R. T. 
Warren, Brownsville, N. Y.; R. N. Watts, Springfield, Mass.; 
L, E. Weiser, New Haven, Conn.; L. V. Welch, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
C. D. Werstler, Akron, Ohio; 
W. B. West, Pittsfield, Mass.; W. Weston, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. 
M. Wilhound, Watertown, N. Y.; M. M. Whitman, Wausau, Wis.; 
F. A. Whittiger, Chicago, Ill.; W. Whyte, Montreal, Que.; E. H 
Wiblitt, Richmond, Va.; Wm. H. Wightman, Vicksburg, Mich.; 
A. G. Wightman, Kalamazoo, Mich.; A. F. Wilcox, Chicago, III; 
Lee L. Wilson, Morris, Ill.; F. E. Winslow, vom, Penna. ; 
James H. Wright, Kuteienine, Mich. 

O. V. Yates, Bridgeport, Pa.; J. H. Yordy, Urbana, Ohio; G. 
H. Young, Middletown, Ohio; C. E. Youngchild, Nekoosa, Wis.; 
W. A. Yule, Albany, N. Y. 


Geo. Roschek, Jolict, 


H. C. Hanson Resigns from Certainteed Corp. 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Nracara Farts, N. Y., June 9, 1925—Harry C. Hanson, mill 
superintendent for the Niagara Falls plant of the Certainteed 
Products Corporation has resigned to take a position as general 
superintendent of the Wilmington, IIl., plant of the Orendo Corpor- 
ation of Chicago. Before his departure from Niagara Falls, the 
employees of the Certainteed Products Corporation gave him a 
beautiful white. gold .watch and chain as a testimonial of the 
esteem in which they held him. 


Box Board Association to Meet June 16 


Cxicaco, June 8, 1925.—The Box Board Association will hold its 
next regular meeting at 11 o’clock Tuesday, June 16, at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 
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Rumors Regarding Merger Still Persist in Montreal 


George H. Mead Said to be Slated to Become Head of Merged Companies—Fraser Companies to Tackle 
News Print Mill at Edmundston Next—St. Regis Paper Co. Said to Contemplate Immediate Con- 
struction Work at Cap Rouge—lInternational Sells Grand Falls Power Rights. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


MontTREAL, Que., June 8, 1925.—Rumor is still active here with 
regard to the proposed merger of the Spanish River and’ Abitibi 
Company, which is now stated to be well advanced towards con- 
summation. It is stated that George H. Mead, President of the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, will be the active executive 
at the head of the merged companies and it is further stated that 
the new company will have a capitalization of approximately $75,- 
000,000, some of which will be floated in New York and some in 
London. At the present time, no less than 54 per cent of the 
Abitibi stock is controlled by New York interests. Meanwhile the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company has taken over the power plant 
of the Hollinger Gold Mines at Island Falls and has formed a sub- 
sidiary company, to be known as the Abitibi Electric Development 
Company. This company will make an issue of $1,600,000 of 
securities to be guaranteed by the Abitibi Power and Paper Co. 
The power plant was designed for four units, with a total of 
50,000 h.p. Of these, only two units have been so far developed 
and the two remaining units will be developed forthwith. Thus 
the Abitibi Company will control a total of 105,000 h.p.; their 
present development at Twin Falls and Iroquois Falls being 55,000 
hp. The new power will enable the company to increase its 
news print capacity from a little over 500 tons daily to 800 or 900 
tons. While this programme has been definitely determined upon, 
it has not yet been decided when the new news print units will be 
undertaken. In the meantime the additional power can readily be 
used by the company for the manufacture of steam, thus replacing 
a large quantity of coal used at present for this purpose. 


Timber Limits Sale 
With the Quebec Government’s announcement a few days ago that 
3,000 square miles of timber. limits would be leased by auction 
toward the end of the present month, it was stated that the 
lease would be the largest of its kind ever registered in this 
province. This record is now to be broken, it being the Govern- 
ment’s intention to add 2,000 square miles of timber limits to those 
already set aside for auction. These last are understood to be 
situated in the Lake St. John district. It is understood that the 
Government’s intention is to furnish sufficient lumber so that the 

mills of the province can operate to capacity. 


The St. Regis Paper Co. 


Though no official declaration is yet available from the St. 
Regis Paper Company, it is learned fronr a reliable source that 
it is intended by that company, to start without delay the con- 
struction of its projected mills at Cap Rouge, near Quebec. For 
months there have been reports along that line, but it appears 
now that the company has completed its atrangements, and that 
the large lands it purchased last year will be utilized for such 
construction in the immediate future.. As far as can be ascertained 
the greatest part of the pulpwood which- will be available for 
this company will come from the Escalana River in the Abitibi 
region, being conveyed to the mills of the company-by -the Trans- 
continental. Permanent employment to several hundred men will 
be provided by the operation of this new plant. 


Spanish River’s Western Mill 


From Winnipeg it is reported that keen disappointment is being 
felt that the new pulp mill to be erected in Manitoba by the 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills is apparently not to be located 





in the neighborhord of that city. The limits from which the wood 
is to be obtained lie on the east side of Lake Winnipeg, and con- 
sequently the site at Fort Alexander, is believed to be the one 


_ which the promoters have in view. Those who have been interested 


in the project, however, have not despaired of securing the indus- 
try for this city, and every pressure has been brought to bear on 
the promoters with this end in view. 


News Plant for Fraser Companies 


It is understood that the next project of the Fraser Com- 
panies Limited, Edmundston, N. B., will be the construction of 
the news print paper mill in New Brunswick. The firm is now 
putting up a large mill in Madawaska, on the Maine side opposite 
Edmundston, and New Brunswick will be the next site for such 
an undertaking. Archie Fraser, president and general manager of 
the Fraser (Companies, in a recent interview stated that the 
proposition would naturally be dependent upon cheap power being 
available which means, of course, the development of the Grand 
Falls. Then, he added, the future of the paper industry was an- 
other consideration. A one-machine paper mill requires 14,000 h.p. 
At the lowest possible estimate a news print mill requires 1,400 
h.p. of electrical energy, and the Fraser Company’s plans are 
regarded as the explanation of financial interests with which they 
are allied for a block of 20,000 h.p. from Grand Falls, to which 
Premier Veniot referred during the recent session of the New 
Brunswick Legislature. 


Sells Rights in Grand Falls, N. B. 


The International Paper Company has disposed of its rights to 
the Grand Falls power site situated on the St. John River in 
New Brunswick. For several years the International Power 
Company has been a two-thirds owner of the development rights 
of this valuable site, but, the province now plans a development 
approximating 50,000 h.p. at this point on a-public ownership basis 
at an outlay of $9,000,000. The International Paper Company has 
made a settlement with the government in return for its power 
rights. It is believed that the offer of. the government, while 
slightly lower than had been expected, was accepted by the company 
in order that this site, which had long been unproductive, might be 
developed. 

Memorial to the late H. F. Anson 


At Iroquois Falls; Ont., last week, there was unveiled a memorial 
to the late H. F. Anson, former president of the Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company. Madame Anson, mother of the late pres- 
ident of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, pulled the .cord 
which allowed the drapery to fall away from the monument, leaving 
it exposed to public view for the first time since the last details 
were. completed. The unveiling ceremony cansisted of a short 
service, with an-address by Alexander Smith, president of the 
company, and the late president’s closest friend. 


Survey of Straw for Paper Making 


John Bache-Viig; inventor of process for ‘converting straw into 
paper-pulp, has been retained by the Alberta Government to make 
an economic survey of the straw resources of the province, with 
a view to the development of the industry in Western Canada. 
Excellent paper has already been’ made from Alberta straw under 
the Bache-Viig process. It is hoped that Mr. Bache-Viig’s 
survey will point the way to the establishment of a new industry 
in Alberta. F NS 
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Hot Weather and Holiday Slow Up Philadelphia Trade 


Engravers Supplies Now Enjoying Brisk Seasonal Demand—Plans Being Made for Quarterly Meeting of 
Waste Merchants—Waste Products Co. Passes Into New Ownership—International Paper Co. 
Moves to Pennsylvania Building—Two Paper Companies Suffer Fire Loss. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 8, 1925.—Hot weather and the short 
business week of the holiday period of course had a deterring effect 
upon the paper markets generally. 

With the approach of the semi-annual closing of accounting rec- 
ords and the reckoning of the first half year’s business, 
there is a better demand in the fine paper group for those grades 
used in the manufacture of bookkeeping supplies, loose leaf forms 
and other writings used by the stationers and printers engaged in 
the manufacture of these specialties. All the large stationers report 
a decided betterment in the manufacturing branch of the industry 
due to the winding up of the half year’s business period. Engravers 
supplies in announcements, cards and folders have been moving in 
fairly well maintained volume during the present seasonal activity, 
a forerunner of the coming Wedding and Commencement days. 


Coarse Papers Less Actve 

The brief business week brought about a quieter market for the 
coarse papers although it is anticipated that there will be more active 
demand as soon as the summer is under way, in preparation for 
the resumption of the manufacture of Fall requirements in the tex- 
tile, clothing and other merchandise which are in normal times most 
active throughout the mid-summer. Tissue Manilas have been 
dropping gradually in prices until they have seen a 20 per cent 
reduction with the commoner grades striking the lowest levels. 

An exceedingly dull market for the various grades of paper and 
rag stocks has been responsible for the -break. in prices of papers 
and a few rags within recent days. All along the line in paper stock 
there has been a revision to lower levels. 


Waste Merchants to Hold Meeting 


A combined social and business gathering will be included in 
the program of the quarterly meeting of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Wholesale Waste Merchants to be held at the Majestic 
Hotel on Thursday of this week. There will be assembled in this 
closing session of the season more than forty members comprising 
the various branches of the waste trade and including the rag, paper, 
waste and rubber divisions which, during the past year, combined 
into the present Wholesale Waste Merchants Association although 
the parent organization, the Philadelphia Paper Stock Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, had for many years been the only organized branch of the 
industry. 


Waste Products Co. Under New Ownership 

Through the transfer of the various branches of the Universal 
Waste Products Company to new owners, that firm’s business in the 
local territory is now being conducted as two entirely distinct con- 


cerns. The Philadelphia main plant and offices have been taken 
over by a company of which William G. Biles is head and which 
will be known as the Biles and Berman Company. Associated with 
Mr. Biles, who for 13 years was manager of the Universal Company, 
is Barney Berman, for the past five years an employee of the old 
concern. The Philadelphia plant of the Universal Company is 
located at 620 S. 15th street. The Wilmington Branch at 710-720 
E. Fifth street has been absorbed by the Penn Paper and Stock 
Company, 240 \N. Front street of which ‘William J. McGarity is 
head. The Delaware Branch of the Company takes care of the ter- 
ritory in Wilmington, Chester, Elkton, Newark and other centers 
contiguous to that district. It will continue under the management 
of Louis Bennett who has been in charge of the branch ever since it 
was opened three years ago. The Universal Company, which 


enjoyed an extensive paper stock business in this territory and which 
controlled a fleet of 14 barges plying between Philadelphia and New 
York and points along the Delaware River and Raritan Canal, 
announced upon the disposition of its business interests that it 
could not secure a suitable property for the handling of its paper 
stock shipments where proper docking facilities were provided. 
The old quarters of the company at 24th and Callowhill streets, 
covered a considerable area of ground and, with the condemnation 
of the site by the City of Philadelphia for Park purposes, the 
Universal was obliged to surrender all its docking privileges along 
the Schuylkill. Since the condemnation proceedings more than 
three years ago it has been seeking another site where its fleet 
of barges could find wharfing accommodation on the inland water 
ways. The company was organized in the war days and had as 
its president, J. M. Walsh. The Delaware River Wharf at which 
the barges now dock will be supervised by William P. Ryan who 
has been managing the Universal Company's Pier 78 for the past 
year or more. The shipping interests of the present owners will 
be taken care of under the supervision of Manager Ryan who will 
continue the Barge traffic on the extensive scale of the past. 


International Paper Co. Removes Offices 


The Philadelphia sales offices of the International Paper Com- 
pany, formerly located in the Victory Building, have been removed 
to the Pennsylvania Building. The International Company's ex- 
tension of its Quaker City sales organization necessitated the 
acquisition of the larger quarters in the Pennsylvania Building. 
There are now three members associated with the local sales 
organization including Manager Fred W. Rowley, J. Spencer Brock, 
formerly of the Fiester Owens Company, and Vernon R. Schroff 
who until joining the International Company was engaged in busi- 
ness on his own account with offices in the Drexel Building. 

William Mann Mills Being Dismantled 

Having several months ago discontinued the operation of the 
Lambertville, N. J. mills of the paper manufacturing department, 
the William Mann Company, whose Philadelphia headquarters are 
located at 529 Market street, is now disposing of its mechanical 
units through sale. Among the purchasers of the equipment was 
Harvey Garrett, president of the Edwin T. Garrett Company, 
manufacturers of tissues and specialties, Lansdowne, Pa. The 
Garrett Company took over the slitting equipment of the Mann 
Mills and has now inaugurated a slitting department in its own 
mills for the manufacture of copying and duplicating papers along 
the same lines as those formerly manufactured by the Mann Com- 
pany. The Garrett Mills also are now engaged in production of 
basic papers such as manifolds and copying tissues. The largest 
slitting machine is 40 inches. , 

Bayless Mfg. Corporation Adds to 

William Low, of the Bayless Manufacturing Corporation, Austin, 
Pa., dusing the week called on the local trade and introduced 
among the newest of products of the company its fine sulphite 
bonds. The Bayless Company has been manufacturing these bonds 
at intervals throughout the past year or more and is again in 
the field with these specialties in addition to its line of water finish 
fibers and Krafts. 

Twilight Baseball Contests 

Institution of a series of twilight baseball contests was effective 

of much enthusiasm in the trade, through the first of these games 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Toronto Reports the Pulpwood Business As Very Dull 


Price Obtainable Much Lower Than a Year Ago and Transactions are Practically Without Profit—New 
Ontario Colonization Co. Claims Compensation from Province—Work Starts on Pulp Plant on 


Manitoulin Island—Hon. E. J. Davis Speaks for Pulpwood Embargo. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Toronto, Ontario, June 8, 1925.—The pulpwood business is very 
dull at the present time, according to a Toronto dealer, who 
states that last year fire killed spruce, bought north of ‘North Bay 
in Ontario, was sold, delivered, to mills in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and other states, at $20 per cord, and sap-peeled wood 
at $23. This year the highest that is being offered is $15 and 
most dealers are not handling any wood on this basis as they 
say that every transaction means a loss. The lowest figure at 
which they can obtain wood in the North is $10 per cord, f.o.b. 
cars, for clear spruce and about $9, to $9.50, with a percentage 
of balsam. 

Most of the mills south of Lake Ontario are calling for 90 
per cent spruce in their contracts and as $10 is the prevailing 
price, f.o.b. cars, and as the freight averages $8 to $9 from Hearst 
and other nearby Ontario points there is no way for the operator 
to make any profit on the deal. In fact, until the mills are 
prepared to offer a better price or freight rates are reduced, most 
pulpwood handlers, according to the information received, are not 
over-enthusiastic regarding prospects. 

Colonization Firm Sues Government 

Sir William Hearst, former Premier of Ontario, was a witness 
recently in the trial in Toronto of a petition of right in which 
the New Ontario Colonization Company, of Buffalo, whose On- 
tario headquarters are at Jacksonboro, claims compensation and 
damages from the province of Ontario for alleged breach of con- 
tract under which, it is alleged, the company paid the Govern- 
ment $98,000 and spent half a million dollars in developing two 
townships near the Metagami River. 

Sir William Hearst was asked whether it was not the policy 
of his Government to bring in Swedes and Danes rather than 
those of Southern Europe. He answered that it 
Government to increase the producing capacity of the 
province; the company was not tied down to immigrants from 
The allegation of the Crown is that the com- 
pany failed in its duty to bring in settlers which it was to do in 
exchange for the timber and pulpwood cutting rights over the 
two townships. 


was the effort 
of his 


Northern Europe. 


Work Starts on Pulp Plant 


The Manitoulin Pulp Company, were recently granted a charter 
with head office ‘in the village of Kagawong, Manitoulin Island, 
Ont., to carry on a pulp, paper, timber and other business. This 
is the company which is erecting a groundwood pulp mill on 
the island and is closely associated with the Little Rapids Pulp 
Company, of Little Rapids, Wis. ‘Recent advices received from 
Little Current state that construction on the building will soon 
start and already work has begun on the docks. Considerable 
material has already been ‘shipped. 

lhe new plant will have a daily capacity of about 20 tons of 
croundwood and the contract for the buildings, which includes 

1800-foot waterpower canal, wood and steel flumes and docks, 
has been awarded to McLarty Bros., of Sault Ste. Marie. 

The residents of Kagawong say that the new industry will be 
a great boom to that community and an indirect advantage to the 
port of Little Current as an immense number of logs are shipped 
eich year to the Soo for the pulp industry which can be sold 
niuch more advantageously than to Kagawong. The poor market 
for pulpwood has resulted in the curtailing to a great extent of 
numerous operations in the district. 


Strongly Supports Pulpwood Embargo 

Hon. E. J. Davis, of Newmarket, Ont., in speaking at the 
recent meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association in 
Hamilton, said he was a member of the Provincial Government 
which some twenty years ago passed the first embargo on pulp- 
wood cut on Crown lands, a step which has since been followed 
by Quebec, New Brunswick and other provinces. Some years 
previous to that it was realized that the lumbering industry of 
Ontario could not be developed by the export of pine logs to the 
United States to be manufacttred in plants across the line. 

Mr. Davis was active in having an embargo enacted against 
the export of pine logs and immediately Ontario benefited from 
the establishment of many new lumber mills. He said then when 
he went to the Crown Lands Department he found that a similar 
situation existed in regard to pulpwood and saw no reason why 
the course which had built up the lumber industry could not do 
the same for the paper industry, and thus the province had enacted 
legislation against the export of raw material from Crown lands 
which had been of great benefit to the people as a whole. 


Monument to Honor Mr. Anson 


A monument to the memory of the late F. H. Anson, in his 
lifetime president of Abitibi Power and Paper Company, was 
unveiled recently at Iroquois Falls, Ont., at the civic center of 
the town built up around the pulp and paper industry there by 
the company. The function was a public one and was representa- 
tive of the community through the attendance of a number of 
organizations. An address by Alexander Smith, president of the 
company, was among the items on the programme. 


Pulp Prices are Little Easier 


The pulp market is rather quiet at the present time and there 
has been a slight recession in prices. Groundwood is now being 
sold by the mill at $30 and both stocks in the hands of consumers 
and at mill points are low. It was expected some time ago that 
there would be a strengthening in quotations for bleached sulphite 
but this has not developed and bleached is selling to-day at $75 
to $80 and unbleached at $60 to $65, with a moderate call. Pzper 
plants are buying only as required and pulp mills are only pro- 
ducing as they receive orders, thus equalizing to a large extent 
manufacture and sale. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


The Provincial Paper Mills, Toronto, have inaugurated an ex- 
tensive direct-by-mail advertising campaign and are inviting the 
printing trade in various parts of the province to send in samples 
of work on various lines of paper stock. The campaign will 
be directed from the head office of the company in Toronto. 

Raymond Himes, of the Manhattan Rubber Company, New 
York, manufacturers of rubber-cover press rolls, transacted busi- 
ness in Toronto recently. 

Ed. Stansell, superintendent of the Mille Roches, Ont., division 
of the Provincial Paper Mills, spent a few days in Thorold, Ont., 
lately as a guest of Charles F. Buss, general superintendent of 
the company. 

F. W. Clarke, of Quebec City, head of the Gulf Pulp and 
Paper Company, and President of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, was in Toronto last week and called upon many 
members of the industry. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Prospects of the Russian Pulp and Paper Industry“ 


The abundance of pulpwood in northern Russia represents the 
basis for the future development of the paper industry in Russia. 
In foreign countries 50 per cent of the cost of raw materials for 
paper goes for pulpwood. Before the war pulpwood at the Rus- 
sian mills cost from 18 to 25 rubles a cubic sagene; at Leningrad 
the price was 40 rubles; at Koenigsberg 52, and in some parts of 
Germany 60 to 70 rubles. This difference in cost of pulpwood 
enabled Russia before the war to export chemical wood pulp in 
spite of the inferiority of equipment in Russian mills, high cost of 
fuel, and high interest on invested capital. It is also true, however, 
that Russian exports of pulpwood were still larger. Germany alone 
received a million cubic meters, from which 12 million pud (1 pud 
= 16.38 kg.) of news print could be made. 


Future Forest Reserves in Russia 


From year to year the increase in the consumption of wood by 
paper mills is faster than the natural growth of the forests. Europe 
and, especially, America are ruthlessly cutting down their forest 
reserves. Canadian forests, once considered inexhaustible, have 
been depleted to such an extent that an embargo on pulpwood 
exportation is being considered. Southern Europe has always de- 
pended upon imported pulpwood. The future forest reserve of the 
world is in Russia. 

As we shall gradually become the monopolists of the basic raw 
material of the paper industry, our aim should be to induce foreign 
capital to build pulp mills by concession in Russia in exchange for 
the right of exporting some of our pulpwood, or else to lend us 
money for government construction. Unless Russia builds up her 
paper industry, paper imports will grow by leaps and bounds. The 
latter alternative would be unfortunate, because Russia is in a 
position to produce paper at a most comparing favorably with prices 
abroad. 


Not Merely Problems of Restoring Russian Mills 


The problem is not merely restoring Russian mills to their 
pre-war productivity. Before 1900 the biggest pulp mill scarcely 
produced 250,000 pud of chemical pulp annually; in 1913 a paper 
mill making 200,000 pud was considered a large mill; in 
1915 there were already three one million pud mills in Russia. Rags 
were the chief raw material at that time. At present rags are 
used only in special kinds of paper. Transportation facilities have 
become of great consequence, and the new mills must be located 
nearer to the sources of the raw materials, i.e., in the North-East. 

The destructive war and post-war periods as well as technical 
developments in the pulp and paper industry make the reconstruc- 
tion of some of the old mills economically undesirable. The mills 
that are worth rebuilding have a capacity of 5 mill. pud, and can 
be enlarged to produce 8 or 9 mill. pud. By the year 1930 Russian 
consumption of paper will reach at least 25 mill. pud. To supply the 
whole of this we would have to build new mills of 12 mill. pud total 
capacity. The capital required to build and run these would be 60 
million pre-war rubles. The rehabilitation and expansion of the 
old mills would require another 15 or 20 million rubles. 


Power Cost a Determining Factor 

The cost of power is a determining factor in ground wood pro- 
duction. A survey of the Borovic waterfalls on the river Msta 
shows that electric power can be developed here at 1 kopek per Kw.- 
hour, which is one-half the cost of power from the most efficient 
steam plants. The Central Paper Trust plans during 1925 to begin 
here the construction of a 2,000,000 pud newsprint mill. 

The region of Middle Kama is another place where pulp and 


*Torgovo-Promgshlennaia Gazeta. Translated by M. L. Caust. 


N. Betski, Russtan Putp anp Paper Expert 





paper mills should be built. Pulpwood supplies are practically jn- 
exhaustible here and pyrites is nearby. Moreover, excellent water- 
ways, adequate railway connections and, finally, iron in the Ural 
mountains will reduce the cost of construction as well as of trans- 
portation of the future product to the populated districts on the 
Volga, Don and Caucasus. 

It is such a policy of developing the paper industry at the sources 
of the basic raw material resulting in economicat production that 
will put us on a sound basis, and not a high protective tariff. 


PHILADELPHIA TRADE SLOWS UP 
(Continued from page 34) 
played during the week when the teams of Riegel & Co., Inc. and 
the Garrett-Buchanan Company met on the diamond on the Fair 
mount Park field at 33rd and Columbia ave., Thursday evening 
In this contest Riegel & Co. won by a score of 8 to 5. 


Twenty-fifth Wedding Anniversary 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of wedded life of E. J. Latimer. 
head of the firm bearing that name, was the occasion for a cele 
bration at his home last Monday in Haddonfield, N. J., where 
several hundred friends and trade associates extended to Mr. and 
Mrs. Latimer their hearty wishes for many years of happiness 
Mrs. Latimer, before her marriage,"was Miss Edna Hollingshead 
of Camden. 

Fire in Griffith Envelope Plant 


Sunday caused several thousand dollars worth of 
damage to the plant of the Griffith Envelope Company, 417 Locust 
street. The fire started in clippings from paper stocks on the 
fourth floor and much damage was done to the papers stored on 
the floor below from the seeping of water through the ceilings. 


Quaker City Paper Co. Loses by Fire 
Another fire of the week which caused a loss of $5,000 was 
that on the fourth floor of the Quaker City Paper Company, 13 
N. 6th street. The fire started early in the morning before the 


offices were opened and the speedy services of the fire department 
prevented the further spread of the flames. 


Fire on 


Reynolds Mfg. Co. Buys Cleary Pad Concern 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. } 

Hotyoxe, Mass., June 9, 1925.—The Cleary Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers, of pads and school supplies has been sold to 
the Reynolds Manufacturing Company possession being given in a 
few days. The sale was announced by James Cleary who bought 
the business which originally was known as the Essex Pad and 
Paper Company. The Essex Company was established a few 
years ago by P. J. Judge now head of the Highland Manufactur- 
ing Company. The sale as price is not announced. 





Michigan’s Paper Production Grows 
KaLamMazoo, Mich., June 8, 1925.—Production of pulp and paper 
in Mickigan increased 47.4 per cent from 1921 to 1923, according to 
reports issued by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census. 
According to statistics compiled for the two years there was an 
increase in the number of establishments engaged in that line of 
manufacture from 39 to 42 and in value of products from $57,420,- 
436 to $85,241,815. In 1921 the number of wage earners averaged 
9,875 and the wages paid $11,676,532. In 1923 the wage earners 


had advanced in numbers to 11,285 and the wages paid to $14,359,- 
974. 
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The Practical Usefulness of Engineering Vision 


“THREE years ago the Mathieson Company, unaided and with all its resources, under- 
took the development of a multiple unit tank car for the larger consumer of Liquid 
Chlorine—an achievement in Chlorine equipment originating in the broad vision and fore- 
sight of the Company’s engineers and executives. 

The scope of that engineering vision included not only the advantages of the ton con- 
tainer to the tank car user of Liquid Chlorine (who existed at that time only in the paper 
industry) and to the user of standard cylinder equipment, but also the adaptability of this 
car to consuming problems not then even recognized by other producers. 

Now, in April of this year, the Department of Water Supply of the City of New York 
discontinued their consumption of Liquid Chlorine in cylinders at Ashokan and began 
chlorination from shipments received in the Mathieson Multi-Unit Tank Car—the first 
municipality to adopt this economy. 


By July first of this year, six of the leading textile mills in the progressive Southern 
manufacturing field will be using this type of equipment for bleaching with Liquid Chlorine. 

The story of the world search for Bromine and of the Dupont Company’s equipment 
of the seagoing ship “Ethyl” with chlorination apparatus, is not complete without mention 
of the fact that she went to sea supplied with Liquid Chlorine in ton containers. 

An organization that is conspicuous for such broad and practical vision is of service, 
first to its customers, and second to the consumer at large. The development of this con- 
venient and economical Chlorine equipment has, in itself, made many new friends for the 
Mathieson Company; the problems of users of other industrial chemicals, in any field and 
in any quantity, are assured the same intelligent study and attention. 


The MATHIESON ALKAL! WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


ae 
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Caustic Soda-Liguid Chlorine ts SodaAsh~ Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of Soda <& SY Modified Virginia Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia Aqua Ammonia 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Richmond, Va—The Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Tredegar Building, will proceed with the erection of a new 
plant on the James River, for which a general contract has re- 
cently been let to Claiborne & Taylor, Addison and Monument 
avenues. It will be four-story and basement, reinforced- concrete, 
100 x 140 feet, estimated to cost close to $100,000. 

Wilmington, Del—The Globe Fibre Specialty Company, re- 
cently organized, has acquired property at 103-5 West Third street, 
and will establish a plant here for the manufacture of sheets, tub- 
ing and kindred fibre products. Employment will be given to about 
30 persons for initial operations, expected to be increased later. 
The company will operate with a capital of $150,000. W. L. 
Andrews is president; Otto Miller, vice-president; and Russell M. 
Clinton, secretary. 

Chicago, Ill—Benjamin Park, operating a local paper busi- 
ness, has acquired a portion of the plant of the Acme Packing 
Company, 813-39 West Twenty-second street, consisting of a three- 
story building, 50 x 97 feet, for a stated consideration of $36,000. 
It will be improved and equipped for storage and distributing. 
Early occupancy is planned. 

Camden, N. J.—The MacAndrews & Forbes Company, Third 
and Jefferson streets, manufacturer of wallboard and kindred 
products, has awarded a general contract without competition to 
Barclay, White & Co., 1713 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa., foi a 
three-story and basement addition to its plant, 56 x 100 feet, includ- 
ing alterations in the present structure, estimated to cost $60,000. 
Work will be started at an early date. : 

New Orleans, La—Fire, June 1, destroyed the building at 
525-27 South Peters street, occupied by the Seinsheimer Paper Com- 
pany and the American Paper Comipany, with combined loss reported 
at $25,000. It is planned to rebuild. 

Ironwood, Mich—The Marathon Paper Mills Company, Iron- 
wood, has acquired several tracts of property in Iron County cost- 
ing about $125,000, and will use for expansion and other operating 
purposes. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The National Label Company, Ontario 
and Carlisle streets, manufacturer of paper products, has purchased 
property at Nineteenth street and Indiana avenue, 75 x 106 feet, as a 
site for anew plant, and purposes to have plans drawn for the 
structure in the near future. 

Norwood, Mass.—Bird & Sons, Inc., East Walpole, Mass., 
manufacturer of paper roofing and kindred specialties, has awarded 
a general contract to the Central Engineering Company, 218 Main 
street, Pawtucket, R. I., for the erection of a new one-story plant 
building on local ‘site, reported to cost about $45,000. It will be 
brick and mill type; foundations will soon be laid. 

San Francisco, Cal—The Traung Label and Lithograph Com- 
pany, Battery and Green streets, is said to be planning the early re- 
building of the .portion of its three-story works, destroyed by fire, 
May 17, with loss estimated at $40,000. 

Erie, Pa—The Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, has con- 


cluded negotiations for the purchase of a tract of about 40 acres 
of land on the East Lake Road, and will use the property for pro- 
posed extensions, for which plans will be developed at a later date. 
Ernst R. Behrend is president. . 

Muncie, Ind.—Fire, June 3, destroyed a portion of the stock- 
room and adjoining departments at the local corrugated board {ac- 
tory of the 
jars, etc. 
shipping 
replaced. 

Three Rivers, Que.—The International Paper Company has 
awarded contracts for the construction of new additions to its local 
mills, and will proceed with the work at an early date. The struc- 
tures will provide for considerable increase in present output. The 


tall Brothers Company, manufacturer of glass fruit 
The plant is operated for the production of material for 
purposes. The loss is estimated at $12,000, and will be 


company has recently acquired property on the Gatineau River 
and is said to be projecting a large mill in this section, comprising 
several operating units. Tentative plans are also under advise- 
ment for hydroelectric power developments in Canada, to furnish 
service at the different newsprint mills. Headquarters of the com- 
pany are in the Pershing Square Building, New York. 

Hull, Que.—The Standard Container Company, Ltd., 193 
Principale street, manufacturer of paper containers, boxes, tubes, 
etc., is said to have plans under way for the erection of a new one- 
story plant at Montclair and St. Redempteur streets. The estimated 
cost has not been announced. 
will soon be arranged. 


A list of equipment to be installed 


New Companies 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Magnetic Paper Box Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $5,000, to manufacture paper 
boxes, tubes, and kindred products. 
Heenan, R. Bernstein and R. Tatarsky. The company is represented 
by Nathan Elkin, 914 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—The Pittsburgh Corrugated Paper Box Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital of $125,000, to manufac- 
ture paper boxes and other containers. E. A. Hespenshade, 1414 
Spring Garden street, is treasurer. 

Rockingham, N. C.—The Economy Cone and Tube Company 
has been incorporated with a capital of $175,000, to manufacture 
paper containers and other paper products. The incorporators are 
Henry C. Wall and ‘W. H. McCall, both of Rockingham. 

New York, N. Y.—The Plaza Paper Box Corporation has 
been incorporated with a capital of $60,000, to manufacture paper 
boxes and containers. The incorporators are L. Armstrong, A. 
Jame and J. Perlstein. The company is represented by T. -. 
Keppler, 25 West Forty-third street, New York. 

Financial 


Fort Worth, Tex—The Bunker Paper Box Company has filed 
notice of increase in capital from $30,000 to $50,000, for general 
expansion. 

New York, N. Y.—The New England Envelope Company, a 
Massachusetts corporation, has filed notice of organization to op- 
erate in New York with a capital of $60,000. 


The incorporators are R. 
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Imagine 


This 


Imagine the surface of every calender roll in your 
machine room spotlessly, permanently clean. 


Wouldn’t it make a big dif- 
ference in operating conditions 
and results? 


You don’t have to resort to 
your imagination if you equip 
the rolls with Vickery Doctors. 

The Vickery Doctor bears 


uniformly across the roll at all 
times. It scrapes the roll clean. 


Nothing escapes it. And the 
blade is self-adjusting and abso- 
lutely will not score the roll. 


The Vickery Doctor is such 
a tremendous improvement that 
it is rapidly becoming standard 
equipment in all up-to-date 
mills. 

Try one and you'll quickly 
see why. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole 


Y DOCT 


Massachusetts 
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New York Trade Jottings 


E. A. Stone of The Stone Brothers Company, 153 Spring 
street, sailed for France last week on the “Paris,” 
tended trip abroad. 


for an ex- 


* * * 


Owing to the fact that the Salesmen’s Association is staging 
its golf tournament at Ardsley today, the regular weekly luncheon 
at the Hotel Belmont was omitted this week. The usual round 
table will be held today in connection with the luncheon at Ardsley. 

* * * 


President ‘Norman W. Wilson of the American Paper and’ Pulp 
Association, Executive Secretary Hugh P. Baker and Warren B. 
Bullock of the Import Committee of the Paper Industry are in 
Kalamazoo today attending a meeting of paper manufacturers. 
Business conditions and association activities are being discussed. 

* * * 


William A. Gately of the Simplified Practice Division of the 
Department of Commerce will address the Binder Board Manu- 
facturers’ Association at its meeting here on June 23. He will 
tell the members what the Simplified Practice Division has done 
in other industries and it is probable that the manufacturers will 
start their program along these lines. 

* * * 


The Department of Commerce is syndicating press matter which 
acquaints the public with the work of the Woods Utilization Com- 
mittee of which President Norman W. Wilson and . Executive 
Secretary Hugh P. Baker of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation are members. A ‘picture of. Dr. Baker accompanies the 
first article which has already appeared in numerous -newspapers. 

* * * a & 

Donald E. Cable, assistant director of the Research Department 
of the Oxford Paper Company, 87 35th street, Brooklyn, and a 
member of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty 
of Pure Science, Columbia University, at the Commencement last 
week. Dr. Cable spent his. first years of college work at the 
University of Chicago and was graduated with the degree of 
B.S. in the course of chemical engineering from Armour Institute 
of Technology in 1918. He received the degree of M.S. from 
the University of.'Wisconsin in 1920. At Columbia, Dr. Cable was 
the recipient of a University Fellowship in chemical engineering 
during 1922-23 and the Samuel Anthony Goldschmidt cones 
for the year 1923-24. 


Hold Annual Dinner and Dance 


Nearly 300 were in attendance last Saturday night at the annual 
dinner and dance of the recently organized Paper and Twine Board 
of Trade, Inc., held at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Owing to the extreme heat, the after-dinner program was 
made very brief. Alexander Aaronson, counsel for the organiza- 
tion, acting as toastmaster welcomed the guests and congratulated 
the members on the success of. their first Social’ gathering. He 
then called upon Michael H. Sincoff, president of the association 
to arise, and surprised him by presenting to him a beautiful gold 
watch, the gift of the association. Mr. Aaronson told him that 
it was a token of appreciation not only of the esteem in which 
he was held- by every member of the association, ‘but also of his 
interest in the formation of the organization and his*labors in 
connection with the initial development of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Sincoff age ee expressing his Souin in well chosen 
words afid g vay ‘*. rd of 
Trade had. Foal ng bgtter Arak Settio conditiong, ae ts “hembers 
_and everyone ant in that line of business. 

Short addresses were also made by Ex-Judge Pollock of -Brook- 


rPhodeteee 


lyn and Barnard G. Kaufman. There were among those present 
representatives of the paper, twine and tissue mills of this vicinity. 
Souvenirs were presented to the ladies and also to the men. An 
attractive souvenir program of the function was also published 
for the occasion, containing pictures of all the officers. 

The Board of Trade will not neglect its social activities for 
those of a more routine business character. Already it has been 
decided upon to hold an informal get-together function in the fall. 

The committees in charge of Saturday night’s affair were as 
follows: 

Journal Committee—Joseph N. Lazarus, chairman; Max M. 
Cohen, Harry Z. Hyman, Eugene A. Steinfeld, Sylvan S. Levy, 
Sylvester P. Nawrath, Benjamin Rice and Bernard Shapiro. 

Arrangement Committee—Jacob Press, chairman; Charles 
Greifer, Harry Wacker, Murray Scherr, George Weinstock and 
Samuel Leiman. 

Reception Committee—Jacob Sincoff, chairman; Henry Spitz, 
Lew Coon, Abraham Freundlich, Victor W. Simon and Moe 
Hyman. 

The Board of Trade was organized about three months ago and 
not only started life with enthusiasm but is thus early giving 
promise of a life of usefulness to its members. The officers who 
were elected to preside over its destinies in the initial year of 
its career are as follows: 

President, Michael H. Sincoff; vice president, Jacob Glekel; 
secretary, Sylvester P. Nawrath; treasurer, Max M. Cohen; 
counsel, Alexander Aaronson. 

Board of Directors: Michael.H. Sincoff, chairman; Jacob Glekel, 
Max M. Cohen, ‘Harry Z. Hyman, and Sylvan S. Levy. 


PULPWOOD BUSINESS DULL 
(Continued from page 37) 

Harry Balm, general manager of Kilgour Bros., paper box 
manufacturers, Toronto, spent the past few days in the Muskoka 
district. 

W. J. Findlay, of the Strathcona Paper Company, Strathcona, 
Ont., was in Toronto recently calling upon the trade. He reports 
business in the sheathing paper and board line as being very good. 

F. M. H. Cushing, of the Montrose Division of the Provincial 
Paper Mills, Thorold, Ont., spent a few days in Toronto recently. 

Charles V. Syrett, manager of the Victoria Paper and Twine 
Company, Toronto, has returned from a business trip to various 
points in Quebec. 

Jean Rolland, general manager of the Rolland Paper Company, 
Montreal, who attended the recent annual meeting of the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association in Hamilton, was appointed chair- 
man of the standing committee on tariff. 

Hon. James Lyons, Minister of Lands and Forests for Ontario, 
and ‘Walter C. Cain, Deputy. Minister, were in Quebec City 
lately conferring with -Hon. Honore Mercier, Minister of Lands 
and’ Forests for Quebec, and F. X. Lemieux, Deputy Minister. 
They also met Premier Taschereau and spent some time with him. 
It is understood that one of the objects of the conference was to 
discuss certain measures of co-operation in regard to protection 
against forest fires and also legislation affecting the forests. 

Powell” River Company, Limited, Powell River, B. C., paper 
manufacturers, will start work on a new paper machine room to 
cost about $400,000. The new unit will be two stories, 120x300 
feet, of concrete construction. A new screen room will also be 
erected, 80x91 feet, of concrete construction, at a cost of $60,000 


Leaves Cornell Wood Products Co. 
ey Wis., Juné 1, 1925.—T. A. Burbank, who for nine years 
general ia ci t_of the plant of the Cornell Wood 
ed. Befdre toihing..to fie Brnely 
company he was’ — with the Andr o> and. Pape 
Company which he served for an equal period. j 
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THE SUPERIORITY OF THE ONE-PIECE RIGID STAND— 


The Dilts one- 
piece Rigid Stand 
is not attached 
to the tub, and 
the tub castings 
are not racked 
and strained by 
the operation of 
the roll. 


These Rigid 
Stands, made in 
one piece, are 
obviously supe- 
tior to a built-up 
stand or a pair 
of posts sup- 
porting the 
lighter bar. 


T hese one- 
piece Rigid 
Stands are made 
with large floor 
bearings and 
their support of 
the roll is very 
staunch and firm, 
and eliminates 
lost motion 
where the roll 
passes over the 
bed plate. 


The Dilts one- 

iece Rigid 

tands contrib- 
ute toward a 
more efficient 
beating engine. 


Patents: May 8, 1906, and May 27, 1919 


The Dilts approved NEW TYPE Beatinz Engines are equipped with these superior 
one-piece Rigid Stands fitted with Spring Cushioned lighter bars, adjustable water-cooled 
bearing boxes and a dust proof oil bath in which the worm and gear operate. 


You certainly should have the Dilts approved NEW TYPE Beating Engines in your 
mill. “Your.paper is made in your beaters.” 


—Dilts— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y, 


EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 
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Trade Marks Department 


Conpuctep By NationaL Trape~Mark Co., WasHincton, D. C. 


The following are trade-mark. applications pertinent to the paper field 
pending in the United States Patent Office, which have been passed for 
publication and are in line for early registration unless o: 





ition is filed 
—~. For further information address National Trade rk Company, 
rrister Bldg., Washington, D. C., trade-mark specialists. As an additi 


service feature to its readers, Paper Trape Journat gladly offers to them 
an advance search frée of charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting 
or registering. 


Napsco No. 200,519. National Department Stores, Inc., New 
York City. For wall paper and toilet paper. 

ArLac-DurRopERMA No; .205,313. Carl Friedrich Brauer, Stettin, 
Germany. For wax paper, corrosion varnish, wax stencils, card- 
board, hectograph sheets, and papers made from, Japan silk. 

Vacuum No. 212,186. International Paper Company, New York 
City. For writing paper and printing paper. 

EmBLeM- No. 212,561. Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg, Miss. 
For bond anl ledger papers. 

Trusty No. 213, 110. The Anchor Paper Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. - For paper bags. 

Putt-One No. 205,692. Fort Howard Paper Company, Green 
Bay, Wis. For toilet paper, paper towels, paper napkins, and 
crepe paper. 

Z1czaG No. 205,920. Graham Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
For wrapping paper. 

Atco Pencrart No. 208,371. American Tablet Company, Green 
Bay, Wis. For tablets -school papers, and writing papers. 

Rapip Bonp No. 209,650. Graham P. Paper Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. For printing and writing paper commonly employed for 
mimeographing, printing and writing purposes. 

MarQuetTE No. 210,840. Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 
For bond paper. 


Funds for Conklingville Reservoir 

AvBany, N. Y., June 8, 1925.—The first bond issue of $3,000,000 
to provide funds for the Conklingville Reseryoir construction is 
expected -to.-be- floated here shortly. With the apportionment of 
the estimated $9,000,000 cost of project definitely decided upon all 
_that remains is @ few. details before construction work is started on 
a large scalé Phe major portion of the cost will be borne by pulp 
and paper concerns with water power holdings along the Upper 
Hudson Rivet-and its tributaries. 

Of the estimated cost of $9,000,000 the regulating dam and appur- 
tenances will cost but $2,200,000. The magnitude of the work is 
shown by the engineer’s estimates. Property damage including 
lands, telephone, telegraph and transmission lines is placed at 
$2,350,000; clearing of reservoir basin $710,000; re-location of F. J. 
& G. Railroad tracks $400,000; new state highways 6.4 miles at 
$50,000 a mile, $320,000; new town highways, 35 miles at $18,000 a 
mile, $630,000; removing cemeteries $100,000; new bridges $360,000; 
ferry at Northampton $50,000; engineering, general overhead and 
contingencies of construction 15 per cent. $1,068,000; interest on 
certificates of indebtedness $30,000; preliminary expenses $182,000; 
interest during construction $350,000; contingent; fund $150,000. 

In explanation of the fact that pulp and paper concerns of the 
- Upper Hudson region will bear most of the cost of the project it is 
stated that these firms and corporations will be the greatest bene- 
fited. It is pointed out that the Conklingville Reservoir when in 
operation will imcrease the value of power sites in the region by 
millions of dollars. With the project giving assurance of a reg- 
ulated flow in the river throughout the year pulp and paper cor- 
porations are already planning to take advantage of the greater 
power possibilities of the Hudson. The Union Bag and Paper Cor- 
poration plans to spend approximately $4,000,000 for developing 


ine 2006 Ae phot from Ue tens, Doky Sams 10 


constructed which wi!l “givesthe Bakers" Falls plant @acapacity of 
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approximately 60,000 horse power. The International Paper Com. 
pany and other firms are understood also to be considering teps for 
utilizing’ the greater flow. The Conklingville Reservoir it js said 
will save the paper industry an enormous sum each year ly elim. 
inating shut downs caused by low water in the river at certain 
seasons, 


Clear Definition of Law for Associations 


Wasuincron, D. C., June 8, 1925.—Trade Associations now have 
a clear definition of the law and can govern themselves accordingly, 
said Attorney General Sargent in commenting upon the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in the Maple Flooring and the Cement Association 
cases, affirming the right of trade associations to render current 
statistical service to their members. The Department of Justice, on 
the other hand, will continue to prosecute associations where it dis- 
covers that they are using the statistical service as a means of con- 
trolling production and prices by agreement, the Attorney General 
stated. 

The Attorney General’s statement reads: 

“These decisions make it plain that the mere collection and dis- 
semination by a trade association of statistics relating to prices on 
past transactions, production, stocks in hand and sales is not in and 
of itself illegal. Both the Cement and Maple Flooring Associations 
maintained an elaborate system for gathering and distributing such 
statistics. The court plainly decided these cases against the Govern- 
ment upon the ground that the records did not disclose any or suf- 
ficient evidence of an agreement between the members to make use 
of the statistics in fixing prices, curtailing production or otherwise 
restraining trade. 

“The court did not over-rule but expressly distinguished the 
former decisions in the hardwood lumber and linseed oil cases, so 
that the Sherman law remains effective as to associations which may 
use statistical service as a mere means of facilitating the fixing of 
prices, etc., by agreement. The Department of Justice will con- 
tinue to be alert to detect and prosecute associations whose operations 
go beyond the mere dissemination of knowledge, now sanctioned by 
the Supreme Court, and actually result in combinations, con- 
spiracies and agreements in restraint of trade in violation of the law. 

“Trade associations now have a clear definition of the law and 
can govern themselves accordingly within the limits of these de- 
cisions and not operate in agreement to the detriment of the public 
and in violation of the law.” 





C. S. Hemingway Retires from Byron Weston Co. 


(HoLyoxe, Mass., June 9, 1925.—Charles S. Hemingway, who 
retired the past week as salesman for the Byron Weston Com- 
pany of Dalton has so many bonds of connection with Holyoke that 
he always seems to those of the city as a Holyoker. For twelve 
years he was principal of the Holyoke High School and in 1886 
became associated as assistant treasurer and salesman for the Carew 
Manufacturing Company in South Hadley Falls still retaining his 
residence in Holyoke. After the death of E. C. Southworth, 
treasurer and manager of this company in 1898 Mr. Hemingway ac- 
cepted the position of assistant treasurer of the Southworth Com- 
pany in order to familiarize himself with the new lines of deckle 
edge papers and to promote their introduction throughout the 
United States. 

After four years with this mill he gained interest and support 
among Holyoke paper manufacturers. for the erection of a paper 
mill at- Millers Falls to be known as the Millers Falls Paper 
Company. The work of erecting and planning this mill under- 
mined his health and he was obliged to give up work for some 


time. 
ter his had pet restored he accepted a position in 1906 
~~ the oye Wi pany baDaton where SHB? remained 


“until his Wec@nt retirement. , i. - oro » 
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USE YOUR 


RESERVE FUND 


7o REPLACE Obsolete MACHINERY, 


to paper mills is the education it has given regarding the matter of 


Ov of the outstanding benefits of the income tax system as applied 


establishing reserve funds for depreciation and the replacing of 
obsolete equipment. The proper utilization of this fund has accomplished 
exceptional results in many fields and paper makers are becoming more 
and more imbued with the idea that immense benefits can accrue to them 
in replenishing their old equipment with modern machinery. 


The economy of junking obsolete machinery is evident. Millions of 
aR 


tons of coal, valued at over thirty mil- 
lion dollars, were saved the railroads 
last year principally because of the retire- 
ment of old locomotives and the substitution 
of more efficient and modern types. What 
holds true with the railroads and other 
industries holds true also with the paper- 
making industry. Many mills tenaciously 
cling to old equipment and do themselves 
a decided injustice by failing to utilize the 
low-cost modern machines for the excessive 
upkeep of the old, whose production per 
hour is far below modern standards. 


Your reserve fund for obsolesence and 
depreciation can be utilized to good advan- 
tage now by having installed the modern 
“New Beloit Fourdrinier,” a machine that 
has revolutionized production records and 
low-cost performance. 


Get the facts. Send for Bulletin No. 9 now. 


Beloit. Iron. Works 


Balan a] 
€ fo 192 
Css Feg ae ‘$1.060,309 op 1923 
1,356.46 
Profits. $1.015.9653) _<§——— 
"= 57465729 ¥950.294.1) 
1257. 
Adpropriag: $15 96 
Depreciation ons— 
alents 3 ‘ae 


« Pet. 
c °Mno 


FOURDRINIER 
Beloit, Wis, U.S.A. 


Since 1858 
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Boston Paper Men Have Outing 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Boston, Mass., June 10, 1925.—The Annual June Meeting of the 
Boston Paper Trade Association was held Tuesday, June 9 at 
the beautiful _Vesper Country jClub at Lowell, Mass. There 
were nearly 250 members and guests in. attendance. 

The feature of the day’s program was the golf -tournamen:. 
Play star *d promptly at 9 o’clock when the first foursome teed 
off. The tournament was over soon aiter' one. The first net was 
won by J. L. Monroe of Monroe Church ‘Co. He was awarded 
the Association Cup which he retains until next year. He was 
also awarded a cup as a permanent trophy. 

Second net was won by FE. P. Blackman of D. F. Monroe 
Company. He was alsa awarded a cup. 

Norman Harrower carried off the cup for first gross, while Ed. 
Bement captured the second prize, a cup. The prize for the best 
selected 9 under. 20 was won by Perry Von Olker. 

The baseball game between the manufacturers and’ the me-- 
chants resulted in a tie score, 4 to 4, although the merchants 
tried to claim the game by a score of 9 to 1, the claim was dis- 
allowed, and the prize, a box of cigars was “divided” up between 
players of both teams. 

Bowling on the green proved a popular event with about 24 
entries. R. R. Teele carried off the first prize. 

The horseshoe tournament developed into a family affair when 
H. J. Casey and L: M. Bigley of Casey-Bigley Company won the 
event and were presented with Moore Pencils. 

C. B. Wilkins and E. A. Carter won the tennis doubles tourna- 
ment and were presented with cups. 

During the day, music was furnished by Aiken’s 38lst Field 
Artillery Band of Lowell. 

A delightful lobster and chicken dinner was served at 2 o'clock 
and following a short business meeting golf was in order for the 
balance of the afternoon. 


To Be Sales Manager of Combustion Engineering 


Combustion Engineering Corporation, Limited, announce the ap- ' 


pointment of T. S. Morrisey to be sales manager of its Eastern 
district, with offices in the Canada Cement Building, Montreal. 

Mr. Morrisey graduated from the Royal Military College in 
1910, and from that date until the outbreak of war was engaged 
on the design and construction of various engineering projects. 

In August 1914 he joined up in the 13th Battalion, The Royal 
Highlanders of Canada, and proceeded overseas with that unit. 
He served continuously for three years in France and later in 
Siberia, and was demobilized in 1919 with the rank. of Lieut.- 
Colonel. ‘During the war he was awarded the D.S.O., the Japan- 
ese Order of the Rising Sun, and the Czecho-Slovak War Cross; 
and was several times mentioned in despatches. 

More recently Mr. Morrisey was employed as construction and 
operating engineer on some of the largest installations for the 
American Company of the Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
and has served for some time in the head office in New York, 
so that he is well qualified to advise, from practical experience, in 
matters pertaining to combustion.. 


None of Bids for Reading Mills Accepted 


The notice ‘of the public sale of the Reading Mill which appeared 
in various trade and other papers seems to have left the wrong 
impression on its readers. 

The property which was. put up for public sale on June 4 at 


Reading: was known as the Reading Mill. This was the original 
mill of the Reading Paper Mills and in that mill it manufactured 
rag book paper since 1866. None of the bids offered in the public 
sale on Thursday, June 4, was accepted. 

The Reading Paper Mills are just completing a consolidation of 
their two book mills. 


The machine in the Reading Mill/_after a 
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complete overhauling and remodelling, has been erected in a new 
machine room at the Packerack Mill. The finishing room has beep 
modernized and a new building completely equipped for the stor. 
age and handling of rags has been erected. They have also built a 
new office building adjoining the Mill. The consolidation will be 
completed about June 15. 


Now the Colorado Pulp & Paper Co. 

Denver, -Colo., June 9,>°1925.—Judge James C. Starweather 
having approved the ‘sale of the’ defunct Myers Pulp and Paper 
Company for $370,000, to Charles B. Myers and Joseph Buch- 
halter, the name has been changed to Colorado Pulp and Paper 
Company and is now running twenty-four hours a day, its capa- 
city being 1,250 tons a month. s 

It seems to have been the original intention to be content with 
making board, but now it is planned to add a box making plam, 
there being room within the large steel and concrete structure, 
This addition should assure a large sale of the output, it is 
understood. The plant is located in the East end of the city of 
Denver and has a spur track leading to the railroad and is within 
two blocks of the main highway. In a few words it has every- 
thing to make a paying business. It makes twenty different kinds 
of paper products and the new owners are Denver and Colorado 
men. 


Awards for Government Paper 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 10, 1925.—The R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company has been awarded the contract by the Government print- 
ing Office for furnishing 33,840 pounds (180 reams) of lithograph 
finish first class chart paper at 27.5 cents per pound bids for which 
were received on May 18. 

The Davey Company will furnish 36,000 pounds of best quality 
binders board at $130 per ton bids for which were received on May 
13. The Bryant Paper Company will furnish 9,600 pounds of 
38 x 48—192 white mf rag book paper at 10.95 cents per pound. 


Beaver Board Co. to Make News Print 

THOROLD, Ont., June 8, 1925.—An important addition to the indus- 
trial life of Thorold will take place as soon as plans have been ar- 
ranged for a portion of the handsome Beaverboard plant to be 
used as a news print mill, according to authoritative announcement 
made last week. 

This does not mean a reduction in the making of the company’s 
well known brand of Beaverboard, but the concern is now making 
arrangements and have sufficient electric power to put in an up- 
to-date paper making machine and will produce news print paper. 


Bloomer Bros. to Install Dilts Beaters 

Newark, N. Y., June 8, 1925.—The construction work at Bloomer 
Brothers’ Mill is progressing rapidly. The new machine is more 
than half erected and the building work is well along. The new 
beater room floor together with the basement and chests is finished 
and the steel workers are commencing their work today. The beater 
room is expected to be ready in July for the installation of four 
Dilts new type beaters and they will probably start making paper 
late in August. 


“Big Jobs Book” 

The Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind., has 
just released an elaborate book visualizing the engineering, foundry 
and machine shop facilities of that company available for the manu- 
facture of special machinery and equipment. The book also shows 
a wide range of special equipment built by the company. 

A copy of this book will be sent to executives of engineering and 
sales. Companies, as well as manufacturers who prefer not td build . 
their own special machinery, but to use their plant equipment for 


the manufacturé of their” standard products. 


ib te 
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This instrument is 
demonstrating to users 
every day the value of 
the stock inlet. Actual 
figures tell them that 
the inlet is making 
stronger paper. 


Write for your cop 
of the Voith St 
Inlet Booklet today. 
It tells of the many 
points of advantage 
possessed by the new 
inlet and describes it 
fully. 
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w/ Have Greater Strength 


Strength of paper is -a characteristic to which much 
attention has been directed and is generally accepted -as 
one of the best criteria of quality. Strong, well formed 
paper is being consistently produced by the Voith High 


Pressure Stock Inlet: os 


“Wild formation” is prevented with the Inlet because a 
smooth, steady, continuous stream of stock free from 
lumps and foam spots is evenly distributed over the surface 
of the wire at the breast roll. Formation occurs immedi- 
ately thereby preventing parallelism of the fibres and 
insuring thorough overlapping of them. 


Mills operating the Inlet on all classes of paper stock 
report that their papers show increased strength. In every 
case the pop test is higher and more uniform across the 
entire sheet. Paper having greater strength is but one of 
the many advantages gained through the use of the Inlet. 
Have us show you more about this latest development in 
paper making. 


VALLEY IRON Works (0. 


Appleton, WISCONSIN 


New York Office: 


350 Madison. Ave. 
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Tells of Import Committee’s Work 


Katamazoo, Mich, June 11, -1925.—“Since its organization 

October 1, 1924, the Import Committee of the American Paper 
Industry has investigated 123 different. types of suspected im- 
proper importations of foreign paper, as beitig either misclassified, 
undervalued, or dumped from foreign countries,” said Warren 
B. Bullock, Manager of the Committee, before a conference of 
Michigan paper mantrfactarers here today. “Of these cases, many 
involve a large number of importations; for instance, four of 
these cases involve some 150 separate importations, with a total 
of about 5,000 tons of paper held up for determination of the 
proper duties to be levied. 
‘ “When the Import Committee came into existence, it was 
realized that there was widespread improper practice in the im- 
portation of paper. It has been a suprise, however, even to those 
must intimately connected with this work, to leafn of the ex- 
tent of the unfair practices which the committee was formed to 
coimbat. 

“Matters taken up involve every group’ in the industry. For 
instance, misclassification of imports with intent to secure free 
entry or lower than the proper rates of ditty, have been disclosed 
when the importers have attempted to secure free entry as 
‘standard news print paper’ of poster, catalogue, book papers, and 
similar papers; entry of writing as offset printing; entry of mani- 
fold bond and bible papers as printing paper; entry of greaseproof 
papers as wrapping paper, and a large number of special similar 
problems involving variotis grades, from fhe finest writing to the 
coarsest wrappings. 

“As significant development has been the growing tendency of 
importers. to submit to customs authorities, in advance of pur- 
chases abroad, samples of the paper designed to be imported, so 
that they may be sure that they are properly entering the papers. 
This shows that the importers, as a result of the Committee’s 
work, are exercising more and more care to avoid coming in 
conflict with the tariff act-since their recent experiences with 
the effectiveness of our work.” 


) 


Montreal Trust Co. to Handle I. P. Stock 

International Paper Company has appointed the Montreal Trust 
Company as Montreal Transfer Agent, and Royal Trust Company 
as Montreal Register, of its 7 per cent~preferred stock and its 
common stock. 

International Paper Company has always had a substantial num- 
ber of stockholders resident in Canada, and in connection with its 
purchase of the Riordon properties a considerable addition will be 
made to its list of Canadian stockholders. Under the terms of the 
sale of the Riordon assets, approximately $4,000,000 of new 7 per 
cent Preferred Stock of International Paper Company was issued 
to holders of the 6 per cent General Mortgage Bonds of Riordon 
Pulp and Paper Company. As a very large amount of these bonds 
is held in Canada, the number of Canadian stockholders of the 
company will naturally show an increase. 

The appointment of a Montreal Transfer Agent and Registrar 
will not only be a convenience to Canadian stockholders of the 
company, but is also evidence of the company’s desire to facilitate 
further acquisition of its stock by Canadians. 

The International Paper Company’s interests in Canada make it 
only fitting that its stock should be widely held in Canada. Its 
subsidiary, the Canadian International Paper Company, consumes 
more pulpwood in Canada than any other company, and is in fact 
ene of Canada’s largest industrial companies. 


Mead Pulp and Paper Co. Opens New Office Building 

CuruicorHe, Ohio, June 8, 1925.—Officials of the Mead Pulp and 
Paper Company, leading Chillicothe industry; welcomed the public 
at a house warming Wednesday afternoon of last week inaugurat- 
ing the opening of their now office building, just completed. The 


doors were thrown wide between. one and six o'clock in the 
afternoon, with a special program of music, old-time fiddlers, 
singers and comedy stunts from 2:00 until 5:30 o'clock. 

Officials of the company stressed the utility feature of the build- 
ing’s construction. Designed primarily for usefulness, they pointed 
out that the building is, first, last and all the time, a part of their 
factory group and, as such will house activities, two thirds of 
which are a part of factory operations. 

Contrary to usual custom in which office buildings for large cor- 
porations figure the new structure is not, they declare a show 
place. While modern in every respect it has been laid out for 
efficiency in much the same manner used throughout the rest of 
the plant. 

The chemical laboratories will take up the entire basement of 
the building. The first floor will be devoted to factory adjuncts, 
with the exception of two offices. Included in the first floor will 
be the hospital magazine headquarters, payroll, safety depart- 
ment, and foremen’s offices. 

Almost half of the second floor will be occupied by Mill council, 
Athletic association and committee rooms. Two of the latter are 
provided. They can be thrown into one large auditorium accom- 
modating quite a crowd if necessary. : 

.While no official announcement has been made regarding the fate 
of the present office quarters it is understood that steps will be 
taken to raze the building which now houses the offices. It is 
understood this building will be replaced with a modern two story 
structure which it is said will house a new coating plant. 





Move Island Mill Machinery to Monroe 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Monroe, Mich, June 8, 1925.—The Consolidated Paper Company 
is moving the machinery in the plant of the Island Mill at Ballston 
Spa, N. Y., which it bought recently to a new mill which is being 
constructed for the purpose at this place. 

The new modern factory building which is now being erected 
for this purpose will contain one 86-inch board machine, sixty-one 
driers, eight beaters and twelve digesters. 

The new mill will make straw board and will be ready to begin 
operation about September 1. 


To Take Action Soon on China Clay 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 8, 1925.—It is expected that the Ad- 
visory Board of the Tariff Commission will take action within the 
next couple of weeks on the preliminary report made by experts of 
the Commission regarding China clay. If the Board and the Com- 
mission itself decide that a further investigation shall be made into 
the subject it is probable that foreign field work will be taken up 
shortly after the middle of June because experts of the Commission 
are going abroad about that time to look into the pottery industry. 


Keith Paper Co. Gets Out Sample Book 

Turners FAuts, Mass., June 8, 1925.—The Keith Paper Com- 
pany has just produced a very attractive folio containing samples 
of its various lines of papers. The samples are of letterhead 
size and show speciments of steel engraving, die stamping and 
plain printing. The samples are comprehensively arranged and 
the printing work affords excellent suggestions as to the make up 
for attractive letterheads and should prove valuable to paper 
salesmen. 


Strathmore Town Convention June 15-16 


Woronoco, Mass., June 8, 1925.—The next Strathmore Town 
Convention of the Mill and Merchants Association and Strathmore 
executives group will be held Monday and Tuesday, June J5 and 
16, at Woronoco, Miss. This will be the only 
ciation to be held this year. 


meeting’ of the asso- 


June 
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Imprint @ Quality 
Note the pure, snowy white- 


ness of the interior. Compare 
with any other paper can. 


Here at last— 


A round container with a pure didi lining 


The New Menasha Can— 
The Only White-Lined Can Made 


Another Menasha Quality Product. 

Compare the inside of the white- 
lined MenasHa Can with the in- 
side of any other can. 

Note the amazing difference. 
- Theprice is nomore than you have 
been paying. 

See how much whiter and cleaner 
—and more attractive —the Men- 


anteed absolutely free from any 
“paper taste” whatsoever. 

And the bottom is Wax-Sealed 
by the Menasha spec‘: ‘ process—it 
is leak-proof and extra durable. 

Here is a real sales builder. Con- 
sumers of Food Products quickly 
learn to demand their merchandise 
in this can with the pure, sani- 


tary, attractive white lining. 

Convince yourself. Send 
in coupon now for prices 
and samples. MenasHa CAN 


sales aré increasing by leaps 
and bounds. 


AsHA Caw is in appearance. 


And it actually is cleaner — more 
sanitary. The only round container 
with this pure white lining. 

Mewnasua Paper Cans are guar- 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Check items you are interested in 
Menasha Printing and Carton Co. Dept. 13.! 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
Dear Sirs: 

Please send me samples-and~prices on MenasiiA 
Paper Cans in the size and quantities checked. 
Cy Decqueinl COR IE Ya cing peng - 
O l-quart cans—quantity 
O) L-pint cans—quantity:«.-.i.20 
© %-piht: ~cans—quantity. 
O —oufice cans—quantity...._...........- 
Cannan enncnnenens UREN CI nna nnne sneering 


PO cic tct ats catia opeihesiow clogs ogpediatioies 


Tao 


MENASHA PAPER CAN 


MENASHA PRINTING AND CARTON: Co. 


‘Factories and Mills 

MENASHA,WIS., BALTIMORE, MD., WAUSAU, WIS. 
General Offices 

MENASHA.WISCONSIN 


© M. P. & C. Co. 
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FOREIGN PAPER TRADE 


The foreign paper trade of the United States during April showed 
a substantial gain as compared with the same months last year 
both in imports and exports, although with the exception of exports 
of paper and paper products there was a decline in comparison 
with the preceding months, according to the Paper Division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Exports of paper and board during April were valued at 
$2,105,921, an increase of $25,024 compared with the same month 
in 1924 and of $59,000 compared with the month of March. The 
volume of shipments of nearly all items showed notable increases, 
exports of news print and book paper having increased approximately 
20 per cent each in comparison with the same month in 1924, while 
exports of miscellaneous wrapping papers show an increase of 16 
per cent, of sheathing and building paper 250 per cent, and of 
wall paper 50 per cent. 


occurred in shipments of finer grades of paper and paper specialties. 


Relatively the largest gains, however, 
Imports of surface-coated paper increased 96 per cent compared 
with the same month in 1924; tissue and crepe paper 39 per cent; 
carbon paper 33 per cent; envelopes 26 per cent; cash register and 
adding machine paper 62 per cent; paper towels and napkins 43 
per cent; and greaseproof and waterproof papers 90 per cent. 
With the exeception of boxboard, however, exports of board show 
a downward tendency, bristols and bristol boards having decreased 
approximately 10,000 pounds compared with the preceding month, 
and miscellaneous paper board and strawboard 309,000 pounds. 
Other decreases are observable in exports of photographic paper 
which fell off 10 per cent, and exports of paper bags which de- 
creased 19 per cent. 

Exports of paper base stocks from the United States were valued 
at $490,382 during April; a decrease of $77,597 under the March 
shimpments, but an increase of $181,800 over those of April, 1924. 

Imports of paper and paper products during April reached a 
total value of $9,974,204, an increase of. $18,126 over the same im- 
ports in April, 1924, but a decrease of $613,143, or 6 per cent, 
compared with the preceding month. 


Imports of. news print, 


which amounted to 247,345,832 
per cent of the value of the total receipts, registered an increase 


pounds and which represented & 


of 10 per cent in volume and 2 per cent in value compared with 
receipts during April of last year, Increases were also reported 
in imports of greaseproof and waterproof papers; 


and similar papers ; 


writing, bond, 
miscellaneous paper boards; and paper boxes, 
Imports of pulp boards and of cigarette papers, which outside of 
news print paper, rank among the 
approximately 10 per cent each. 

Imports of paper base stocks also declined in comparison with 
those of the preceding month, although the total, 124,947 tons 
valued at $7,328,606, represents an increase of 26 per cent in 
quantity and 30 per cent in value compared with the same month 
in 1924. Losses occurred chiefly in receipts of rags and waste for 
paper stock, which not only are considerably under the March, 1925, 
imports but also under those of April, 1924. 

Imports of pulpwood during April amounted to 78,193 cords, 
valued at $754,883, were 48 per cent under those of March, 1925, 
and 15% per cent under those of April, 1924. 


leading imports decreased 


TO ESTABLISH INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


In a neat pamphlet distributed by Joseph Deutch, chairman of 
the Endowment National Campaign Committee, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York City, entitled Research Pilots Industry, there is presented 
the dual program of the Lithographic Technical Foundation to cor- 
relate research and cooperative education which marks “the first 
effort of an industry as a whole to initiate such a plan.” 

The Foundation Research Laboratory began operation at the 
University of Cincinnati, March 1, 1925, with Prof. Robert Finlay 
Reed in charge. On the board of directors of the Foundation are 
David L. Luke, President, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
and Sydney L. Willson, President, American Writing Paper Com- 
pany. 

The research activities will be directed to basic problems of 
general concern in the lithographic industry and the results will be 
published as justified. For the maintenance of the Research and 
Cooperative Educational Plans an endowment fund of $600,000 is 
now being raised, of which nearly $500,000 has already been sub- 
scribed. As an example of the subscriptions one manufacturer of 
supplies for lithographers subscribed $10,000. 

For the training of lithographic craftsmen use is made of the 
cooperative scheme devised by Dr. Herman Schneider of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati twenty-five years ago, whereby half of the 
students are in school while the other half are in industry—they al- 
ternate on their jobs and school work every four weeks. Devices 
have been evolved which make this change from school to plant 
and from plant to school operate without any confusion or loss to 
either the plant or the University. 

The students acquire a sequential training in practice and a 
sequential training in theory, and the two are hitched together and 
coordinated. 

The same plan with differences in details of operation, is used 
in high schools to train the more highly skilled workmen. Like 
plans are in operation in Fitchburg, Mass., Dayton, Ohio, and York, 
Pa. In the State of Washington efforts are being made at Mill- 
wood, Wash., near Spokane, where the plant of Inland Empire 
Paper Company is located, to secure cooperation whereby the same 
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plan may be instituted in connection with the new Spokane Valley 


1925 


High School. 
In connection with the Foundation’s research work the major in- 
vestigations will be in papers and inks and in certain accessories of 


the presses. In regard to papers the first studies will be particu- 


larly as they are affected by humidity. 

In view of the importance with which the conditions of atmos- 
pheric relative humidity and the moisture content of the paper at 
the time of testing, are regarded by paper chemists, this will be 
extremely interesting to them. 

This plan of an important paper-using industry for research and 
education and the substantial fund it is raising to finance it should 
encourage those in the paper industry who have done such valiant 
work during the past six years not only in the preparation of the 
five volumes on the Manufacture of Pulp and Paper, but also col- 
lecting the money to finance the undertaking. 

While it appears very difficult if not impossible to interest the 
paper industry in cooperative research in their own genera] prob- 
lems, it is encouraging to believe that progress is being made along 
the line of educational training. 


Carthage Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. Sold 


Watertown, N. Y., June 8, 1925.—The mill of the Carthage Sul- 
phite Pulp and Paper Company at Carthage and its allied property 
was sold at public auction May 23 for $400,000 to the purchasing 
committee of the bondholders’ protective committee. 

The sale was conducted from the court house steps by Attorney 
Charles A. Norris of Carthage, receiver for the bankrupt concern. 
Bidding was slow and only a few paper mill concerns were repre- 
sented. 

J. C. Marsh of Philadelphia, Pa., and David W. Balmat of Carth- 
age, members of the purchasing committee that bought the plant, 
were the only bidders for the property in its entirety. The pur- 
chasers deposited 25 per cent of the purchasing price in bonds as 
required under conditions of the sale. 

Mr. Marsh said that plans were under way for the property but 
that he couldn’t announce them at the present time. He said that 
something would be done inside of 90 days. In speaking further upon 
the matter he said that perhaps the company would be reorganized 
as the mill had modern equipment for the manufacture of paper. 

Mr. Marsh also said that another plan called for the dismantling 
of the mill and moving the machinery to a larger city, possibly 
Philadelphia or New York. He stated that at the present time a 
prominent box manufacturer would like just such a plant if it could 
be moved near ‘New York city. The plant will not remain idle for 
any length of time, said Mr. Marsh, as he explained that the bond- 
holders protective committee expected to make it an asset. 

Mr. Marsh is treasurer of the financial concern of Stroud & Co. 
of Philadelphia and Buffalo.. He said that the public of Northern 
New York would be correctly informed as to the plans of the 
committee through Mr. Balmont of Carthage. Announcement will 
be made just as soon as possible as to what will happen to the 
plant, he said. 

The sale of the plant was ordered by Judge Cooper on March 
3, in order to satisfy a mortgage of $650,000 after the case had 
been pending in’ federal court for several months, the chief question 
being as to whether the company should be continued to operate 
under the management of the receiver. In all legal matters, At- 
torney Francis E. Cullen has represented the receiver. 

The property and assets of the company were taken over on 
January 14, 1924, and the mill has been practically idle since that 
time, throwing a number of petsons out of-work. 

It is rumored ‘that “business men of Carthage are already en- 
deavoring to have the mill retained in the village. 
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Addresses Advertising Women 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Burra.o, N. Y., June 6, 1925—‘“It has been said that the god 
of sales is advertising and thatthe newspaper is his profit,” 
stated R. S. Kellogg, Secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, 
at a luncheon today of the Buffalo League of Advertising Women. 
“With more than 33,000,000 copies of daily newspapers printed in 
the United States, there is no lack of facilities for the display of 
goods,” continued the speaker, “to say nothing of the 22,000,000 
capies of Sunday issues-and the large size and circulations of 
the many well-known periodicals. There is a copy of a daily news- 
paper published for every two inhabitants in the State of New York. 
“Advertising quickly makes the name of evéry- new commodity a 
household word and the ‘eventually, why not now?’ doctrine finds 
ready acceptance. The Postmaster General reports the handling of 
23-billion pieces of mail matter annually by his department and the 
mailing of 23,000 letters every minute of the 24 hours. These are 
partial but striking evidences of our dependence upon paper for 
the everyday affairs of life. Our annual use of paper per person 
is twice as great as in Great Britain, and very much more in 

excess of that of any other country in the world. 

“Benjamin Franklin, in his capacity of Postmaster General, re- 
ported 25 newspapers in the Colonies in 1771 as indicative of 
progress at that time. What would he have said at the idea of 
more than 20,000 now with sixty percent of the world consumption 
of news print used in the United States? Assuming that the 
average newspaper is half advertising, nearly a million and a half 
tons of news print paper alone will be used in the United States 
this year for advertising purposes. This is a broadside that would . 
cover more than six million acres. _He who is statistically minded 
may translate this into advertismg parlance of column inches and 
tell us how they would compare with the diameter of the solar 
system if placed end to end. 

“It has been calculated that a cord of wood will make the 
equivalent of 96,000 ordinary newspaper pages,” said Mr. Kellogg, 
“and we hear a great deal of the tremendous forest destruction 
caused by paper making. As a matter of plain fact, the paper 
maker is one of the minor users of the forest.andas-many.cords. - 
of wood are burned for fuel every year as have gone into paper 
in the sixty years since wood was first used in any quantity for 
this purpose in the United States. Our threatened timber shortage 
in North America does not come from forest use nearly as much 
as from forest abuse. Had fire been kept out following cutting 
and had not immense areas of mature timber been burned in the 
United States and Canada, we should have little worry concerning 
future supplies of forest products. Fires are mostly due to human 
carelessness. According to the report of the Conservation Com- 
mission, 65 per cent of the forest fires in the State of New York 
in 1924 were caused by hunters, fishermen, campers and smokers, 
with the smokers alone causing one fifth of the total. We cannot 
continue to burn our forests and have them too.” 





Buy Old Plant of American Strawboard Co. 


Tirrin, Ohio, June 8, 1925.—The abandoned Tiffin plant of the 
American Strawboard Company was bought Monday by trustees of 
the Junior Order National Orphan’s home, whose lands it adjoins 
in the northeast section of Tiffin. It is hinted that the large factory 
building will be used for the industrial training for the 1,100 chil- 
dren in the home. The strawboard company abandoned the plant 
following complaints that the Sandusky river water was poisoned. 


Amityville Paper & Twine Company Formed 
Amiryvittz, N. Y., June 8, 1925.—The. Amityville Paper and 
Twine Conipany ha’ beech organited hefe té deal in paper, twine and 
various paper spetialties such as plates, - Boxes, _ ete: Mario 
Esposito is head of the new- concern, 
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Chemicals for Paper Mills 
English China Clay 








Coating: ) Best Grades 
> Uniform Quality : 
Filler: -)) Frequent Deliveries 





THE KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION 


200 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FACTORIES—Erie, Pa. Kalamazoo, Mich. Chattanooga, Tenn. Waterbury, Conn. Elizabeth, N.J. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BRK 


Ke oN 
NAC 


Using “‘Eastco” Bleached Sulphite ourselves, testing it day by day, in 
producing our line of “Eastco” Fine Writing Papers, we have com- 
plete control — because we have complete knowledge —of its ar 
uniformity and adaptability to the requirements of the paper maker 

“"Eastco” Bleached Sulphite is good pulp; it makes good paper. Fur. 
nished in Bales, Rolls or Laps as required. Write for Samples and Prices. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 

IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS-AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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hie of Superintendents’ Educational Committee * 


By R. W. Jenxins, CHAIRMAN 


Your Committee on Vocational Education in the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, in preparing this report, made a pretty thorough in- 
vestigation of what has been said and done by other committees 
of the pulp and paper industry of the United States and Canada; 
and we want to emphatically say that the pulp and paper makers 
of United States are “driving on” in vocational education work. 
They are driving on because they believe that in the industrial 
world today every industrial worker needs training. This need 
grows not alone out of the necessities of the employee but out 
of the interests of the employer and of the public as well. 

The inefficient, poorly trained worker not only fails to achieve 
the highest personal satisfaction by the effective use of his natural 
ability, but he also interferes with the productiveness of others and 
retards economic progress. 

Whether industry contributes effectively to the common welfare 
or is wasteful of human life and energy depends largely upon the 
leaders of that craft or industry. Furthermore, many industrial 
leaders feel that a training course is necessary to induce desirable 
men to seek employment in their plants. 


- Committee Members 


Due to the location of the members of’ this committee, it was 
compelled to do its work by correspondence, hence the work was 
somewhat limited. 

The committee is composed of the following members: 


R. H. Laftman, Manager, Bogalusa Paper Co., Bogalusa, La. 

Fred Cranhold, Gen. Supt. Kimberly-Clark Co.,.Appleton, Wis. 

G. P. Hambrecht, Director State Board Voc. Ed., Madison, Wis. 

Joseph H. Slater, Manager Escanaba Paper Co., Escanaba, Mich. 

Alfred’ E. Bryant, Gen. Supt. Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich, 

C. A. Brautlecht, Professor of Chemistry, University of Maine, 
Orono, Me. 

R. W. Jenkins, Vocational Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Chairman, 

Most of the members of this committee took an active part in 
developing this report, and it was the consensus of this committee 
that due to the fact that there is considerable of information avail- 
able as to what has been done in vocational education in the pulp 
and paper industry, the committee thought its services should be 
in the ay of a x ey of ideas and plans for veining 5 future 
paper We cute “ 





* Delivered at eae annual convention. 
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Scope of Survey 

The following questionnaire was sent to approximately twenty 
paper mills in different parts of the United States: 

“In order to assist the Educational Committee, appointed by the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ Association, in 
getting hold of material from which may be developed a report on 
educational work in the pulp and paper industry, we would thank 
you very kindly for your. ideas and suggestions on the following 


_questions: _ 
~ 1) What"kind of organization should control apprentice training 


in the pulp and paper industry? 
How is the training to be supervised? 
What is to be included in the apprentice course? 
How shall the instructor be secured? 
What must be his qualifications? 
Do you favor courses for the older paper makers, based on 
the texts developed by TAPPI? 
7. What method of instruction would you suggest to use in 
giving these courses—correspondent, class study or both?” 


Ideas Proposed on Question One 

What kind of organization should control apprentice training in 
the pulp and paper industry? 

The discussions on Question One reveal two general ideas of the 
kind of organization which should control vocational education in 
the pulp and paper industry. The first method of which we wish 
to speak is that presented by Fred Cranhold, Supt. Kimberly-Clark 
Co., Kimberly, Wis. Mr. Cranhold’s is typical of the ideas pre- 
sented in some of the reports from other mills, so we are using 
it, with some modifications, as a type and naming it the First 
Method of Control. 


Awewn 


Method One 

1, An educational commission of the TAPPI employing a full 
time educational secretary or director, responsible to the commis- 
sion. 

2. The educational commission to be made up of practical men 
for each department of the paper industry. Such as sulphite, 
groundwood and paper machinery. 

3. The educational secretary or director should be a man well 
founded in educational psychology and pedagogy with ) Ti 
period of adult teaching and training of in industry. 

4, The capemisgion. phonid keep free Ain ic osaican fi Wa thbor 
groups, also from State apprentice schools aiff - vocational etpools 
until the craft knows what it wants. 

This plan is similar to-the plan in use in the United Typothetze 
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of America. The Typothete has an educational committee and 
an educational director, responsible to the educational or advisory 
committee. This method is predicated upon craft control and 
financial support. The educational director works directly with 
the man in charge of the educational work in the industry. 


Method Two 


The second method of control requires an educational commit- 
tee, responsible to TAPPI with an educational director working 
with the State Department of Vocational Education. This method 
enlists the services of the State under the Smith-Hughes Act, in 
supervision and financial support. This method also enables the 
papermaker to use some of the public tax money in training the 
men in his plant. It is, perhaps, less expensive than the first meth- 
od and the efficiency of either’ method can be known only by a 
tryout on the job. 

Question Two 


How is the training to be supervised? 


Method One 
The training should be supervised by an educational engineer in 
each plant. The educational engineer should keep in touch with the 
educational director of the national commission. 


Method Two 


The work should be supervised by the State, local or plant di- 
rector of training, in cooperation with the director of education 
of the craft. 

Question Three 


What is to be included in the course? 
Method One 


In setting up a course for apprentices it is necessary to make 
a proper reasearch to determine just: what facts and practices 
should be taught to each branch of the trade. We should guard 
against wholesale teaching of such subjects as arithmetic, chem- 
istry, physics, etc., until we know just what is needed. We should 
not try to teach too much. . The outstanding objective is to make 
good craftsmen and not college graduates. The course of study 
should be delayed until a job analysis is made of each trade. The 
procedure’ should be what to teach and then how to teach it. 


Method Two 
The course should include a correspondence and class study based 
on the’ books developed by TAPPI. Also a course should be de- 
veloped on: job ‘analysis of the important jobs in the industry. 
This analysis should cover operations, tools and equipment, trade 
terms, “materials; stock recognition, dangers and technical oper- 
ations. such: as mathematics, drawing and science. 


Question Four 
How should the instructor be secured? 


Method One 


The instructors should be carefully hand picked and trained 
to use the teaching tools, and-this is just as necessary as it is to 
be. able to use tools--with which to-make paper. The director of 
education should provide the teacher training for the instructors. 
This training need not take more than twelve or sixteen hours of 
«lass. work to- become fairly. acquainted with the necessary - teach- 
jing tools. Furthermore, a good tradesman can be taught how to 
teach easier than the professional teacher can be taught the trade 
science. © 

The plant educational engineer should be held responsible for the 
organization of classes.in the plant, also for the proper selection 
of instructors. —w sae 
‘ Method Two 

The selection:of. instructors- might be made by the director of 
training in the plant. Also by the cooperation of the director of 
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training in the plant and the State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 
Question Five 
What must be his qualifications ? 
Method One 


He must have human sympathy, and know how to handle men 
He must have trade experience. 

He must know teaching methods. 

He must know the science of paper making. 

He must not be a shift worker. 


Method Two 
Same as method one. 
Question Six 


Do you favor courses for the older papermakers based on the 
texts developed by TAPPI? 


Method One 


Yes. We think this is the place to begin the educational work. 
We should spend most of our effort on getting the men now in the 
trade, to make a deeper study of their job from a mechanical and 
human engineering standpoint. This may be done by a foreman 
conference course, bearing heavy on job analysis from an instruc- 
tional viewpoint. If the foremen are handled properly—and this can 
be done only by letting the men know what you are trying to do, 
and enlisting their support instead of their ill-will—an apprentice 
training program can be put over much easier. 

Every modern papermaker wants to know more about his job 
and if courses can be developed that are of interest and value to 
the man on the job, it will be no difficult job to sell him the course. 

Method Two 

Yes. The men on the job who are practical papermakers want 
to know what the other fellow’s ideas are relative to their job. 
The books developed by the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry make this possible. Then, too, most papermakers 
are interested in the advancement of their job and have a desire 
to grow. 

Question Seven 

What method of instruction would you suggest to use, in giving 

these courses—correspondence, class study or both? 


Method One and Two 


All reports from the different mills favor class study where 
possible. In the smaller mills the correspondence course has some 
preference. Correspondence with some individual] instruction was 
suggested for small plants. 

It might be of interest to some papermakers to know that there 
are more people taking correspondence courses in the United States 
than there are students in the colleges and universities. Further- 
more, the Chicago University makes the statement that where a 
student does his preparatory work by correspondence, he does better 
college work than the fellow who did his prep work in class. The 
correspondent student must read and study the text, then write his 
answers. So if the student has pep enough to go through a 
correspondence course he has possibilities for future success. 

In conclusion, we should like to say that any plant in order to 
put on a training program successfully, may expect to spend some 
time and money, but the cost of education is nothing compared to 
the cost of ignorance. Furthermore, we believe that the cost of 
the finished product should include ‘the cost of the training of the 
workman. 





Pettibone-Cataract to Stop Making Paper 


NraGara Fatts, N. Y., June 8, 1925.—The Pettibone-Cataract 
Paper Company will cease to manufacture paper at its mill here not 
later than Juhe 30. The plant’ fias' been sbid ‘to a power concern 
whose definite »plans for the use of the property have not been 
learned. 
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Power Problems for the Plant Engineer” 


By R. W. Leeper’, Power Encineer, H. S. Taytor, Dayton, OxnI0 


The power problems of the pulp and paper mill is a subject which 
can provide the material for a general discussion as no other subject 
can, for even in mills similarly located and producing similar grades 
of product, the conditions as regards their power supply and appli- 
cation can be widely divergent. 

The ideal for which we all strive is the attainment of a maximum 
output for a given investment in plant and for power. In the paper 
mill the power problem is ever increasing on account of rising costs, 
the demand for increased production per unit, and the resulting in- 
crease in power consumption. It is therefore essential that all 
factors entering into the economical generation, distribution and 
utilization of energy be thoroughly considered. 


Steam Cost Should Be Known 


Even today it seems to be the established practice to compare one 
mill with another from a power standpoint, on the basis of tons of 
paper versus tons of coal, a probably erroneous basis when the many 
variables there may be between coal pile and shipping platform are 
taken into consideration. While the refinement in records evident 
in central station practice may not be necessary, the paper mill 
power plant should be equipped with sufficient instruments to de- 
termine whether the boiler plant coal consumption per thousand 
pounds of steam is consistent with good present day practice, and 
further, whether the steam so generated is economically utilized, and 
not exhausted to atmosphere. 

Exclusive of raw materials, power including steam is one of the 
largest items of expense in the manufacture of pulp and paper 
varying from approximately 15 to 50 per cent of the cost of the 
finished product. In spite of this fact, until rising costs during the 
last few years brought the power question forcibly before them, many 
executives looked upon their power plants as unimportant and either 

: neglected or disregarded the opportunities presented for effecting 
economies as long as the supply of these essentials, steam and power, 
was ample to meet the demand and there was no interference with 
production. In other words, power in the paper mill is considered 
as a byproduct and not as an absolute and expensive necessity. 

This attitude has resulted in the plant engineer being left more or 
less to himself and with but meager contact with the other depart- 
mental heads, thus divorcing in a way the power plant from the 
organization, it being considered only as a necessary evil. Under 
these conditions it was inevitable that few if any records would be 
kept, except possibly the total cost per month or year, and this cost 
was frequently estimated from incomplete records. Coal, the major 
item of expense, was purchased without due consideration of any 
quality except price per ton, dumped into the boiler room and the 
firemen instructed to burn it, no other material entering into the 
conversion cost being handled so carelessly. 

Such conditions applied quite generally through the earlier days 
of the industry with the result that many steam and power installa- 
tions and applications that were not entirely suited to the demand 
either from an economical or operating standpoint were made, many 
of which are still in operation. Further, the ever-growing demand 
for greater production, which inevitably increases the power demand, 
unless the efficiency can be proportionately increased, creates many 
and varied power problems, that may be considered under two heads 
—first, the problems incident to an existing installation—second, the 
problems encountered due to additions or entirely new installations. 


For an Existing Installation 
For an existing installation, while definite and conclusive recom- 


mendations cannot be made without a careful study of that plant, in 
endeavoring to. effect economies the following factors, among many, 


*Delivered at the ‘Annifal ‘Convention of the Ageartonst Pulp and Paper Mill 
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‘Member TAPPI. 


should be carefully considered as presenting the greatest possibilities 
for savings. 


The Boiler Plant 


1—Is THE Fuet or Proper Quatity ror HichH Economy, Con- 
SIDERING THE EQUIPMENT, AND CONSISTENT WITH ITs Cost? 

2—ArE THE Borers CLEAN? 

Scale or soot of varying thickness up to only % inch, as is well 
known, may reduce the heat transfer through tubes 12 to 15 per cent 
and thus increase stack temperatures and reduce economy. 

3—ARE THE SETTINGS PracTicALLy Am TIGHT? 

Air in excess lowers furnace temperature and tends to overload 
the stack, which may reduce the draft and also the boiler capacity. 
In well cared for settings the air inleakage is generally 25 per cent 
or more of the total gases. This chimney loss is usually the largest 
and offers possibilities for the greatest saving. 

4—CoMBUSTIBLE IN THE AsH. 

Loss of combustible in the ash varies from 1 to 20 per cent, the 
average being in the neighborhood of at least 5 per cent, whereas it 
is generally admitted that this loss in a heat balance should not 
exceed 3 per cent. ; 

5—FEEDWATER TEMPERATURE. 

The boiler feed water temperature should be maintained at the 
highest practical temperature, as each 11 degrees rise in temperature 
means a fuel saving of approximately 1 per cent, and in addition 
the boiler capacity is increased in nearly the same proportion. 

6—Are THere Any Steam Leaks? 

Assuming 13,500 B.t.u. coal 65 per cent combined boiler and 
furnace efficiency, every 100 pounds of steam wasted to atmosphere 
is the equivalent of 11 pounds of coal and a % inch leak to atmos- 
phere with from 15 to 150 pounds pressure is costing the mill from 
$51 to $281 per month, assuming a nominal steam cost of 50 cents 
per thousand pounds. 

Further, in this steam there are the following heat units per pound, 
assuming 200 degrees feed water temperature. 

From 200 Deg. F. to 212 Deg. 


From 212 Deg. F. water to 218 Deg. Steam 
From 212 Deg. F. steam to 150 lb. gage pressure 


In other words 95 per cent of the heat added is required to change 


the water into steam without increasing its temperature. Using this 
steam for power with a back pressure unit at 20 pounds pressure 
11.5 per cent of the heat units.are available for power and 88.5 per 
cent for process work if this steam be utilized as a heating medium. 


The Mill Proper 

7—WASTE OF STEAM. 

Allow no steam to escape to atmosphere unless absolutely un- 
avoidable. 

8—Use Exuaust STEAM. 

For drying, heating, etc., use exhaust or extracted steam to the 
greatest possible extent. The -pound of steam used first in an 
engine or turbine and then for process work will replace approx- 
imately 1%4 pounds required where the prime mover is operated 
condensing and live steam used for these purposes. 

9—LineE SHAFTING. 

See that long line shafts are kept lined up, thus eliminating un- 
necessary friction and avoiding’ future breakage. 

10—BE ts. 

Eliminate belt trains by rearranging equipment where practical; 
while the efficiency of one ‘belt may be 90 per cent that of ‘a’ train‘ 
of four belts, a not unusual condftion“in mechanically driven mills 
with the same conditions, is but 65 per ‘cent, and in actual operation; 
considering the counter .shafts, probably still lower. 
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11—Pire INSULATION. 

See that all steam lines are kept covered with a good insulating 
material. 

12—Repuce Numser or STEAM LInEs. 

Eliminate duplicate steam lines and long small runs, generally 
uncovered, to water barrels, wash basins, heaters, etc. 

13—WasTE oF WATER. 

Reduce water consumption, therefore power, by frequent trips 
through the mill to see that faucets, hose and similar connections are 
turned off when the workmen have finished with them. Power for 
pumping is always a large item and cases are known where it was 
reduced 20 per cent in this way. 

14—Waste or Etectric Licut. 

Reduce the power consumption for lighting by seeing that the 
lights are turned off when not required. Frequently a trip through 
a mill in the daytime will show many large lamps burning un- 
necessarily, the power loss of which in the aggregate would be sur- 
prising, and in addition, maintenance is increased, due to the reduced 
life of the lamps for necessary and useful lighting. 

15—LEAKING STEAM TRAPS. 

Repair or replace leaky traps, valves, etc. Leaks to atmosphere 
are readily noticed and attended to, while the discharge from traps, 
valves, etc., may be buried in water or otherwise concealed, therefore 
the best is none too good for these purposes. 


In New Installations 

For new installations whereyer they may be located, it is generally 
admitted today that motor drive should be selected in preference to 
mechanical drive, as it has demonstrated its superiority in the follow- 
ing respects. 

lst—The power plant, either steam or water driven, may be located 
where the greatest economy will be obtained and likwise the manu- 
facturing buildings may be erected where most advantageous to pro- 
duction, irrespective of location of power plant. 

2d—Power can be more efficiently distributed electrically than by 
any other known method. 

3d—Long line shafts, counters, belt trains, gears, idlers, and other 
similar devices for the mechanical distribution of power, that are not 
only inefficient but also costly to maintain, can largely be eliminated. 

4th—The generating plant may be divided into two or more units; 
thus insuring at least partial operation in case of a breakdown, and 
permitting economical operation of individual sections. 

5th—A number of small water power plants that could not be 
economically utilized for mechanical drive may be combined and the 
power efficiently applied. 

6th—With proper subdivision, a machine or department may be 
shut down without interfering with other equipment. 

7th—Additions or alterations may be made without interfering 
with the operation of the existing equipment. 

8th—The existing mill power may be supplemented with power 
from other sources as required. 

%th—Subdivision of the drives permits the power consumption to 
be readily determined, and also the operation of the equipment at 
the speed required to produce the best product with minimum power 
consumption. : 

10th—The reliability, high economy and flexibility of motor drive 
for paper mill service compared with mechanical drive is unquestion- 
ably in favor of the former. 


Power Used in Four Forms 

In the mills of today power in general is used in four forms, 
namely—steam, either through electrical or mechanical distribution— 
hydroelectric and direct water power, and applications of these forms 
will be found in many different combinations of primary and secon- 
dary prime movers. 

Steam Power , 

From a cost standpeint, steam power is the highest with the 
others following in the order given. 

Steam, however, can be used in two ways, that is, first for power, 
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and second, for heating, and when so used the power geicrated 
usually costs less than even hydroelectric. The steam fo heat 
being a necessity, the cost of this power is represented by the com. 
bustible and the fixed charges on the power equipment, and in order 
to replace this steam power with hydroelectric, the latter must be 
delivered under $12 per horsepower year, with prevailing coal prices, 
As a matter of fact, power so produced is one of the cheapest iorms, 
if not the cheapest known today. 

As a further indication of its economy, may be mentioned the fact 
that where the exhaust steam from a prime mover can alk be used for 
heating purposes, a kilowatt hour can be produced for aboui 5000 
B.t.u. compared with about 19,000 B.t.u. for a large steam Central 
Station, and to know that the use of steam in this way is recoxnized 
and made use of by the paper industry, to a greater extent perhaps 
than by any other is most pleasing. 

The power installations for new mills may therefore be properly 
divided into two classifications—first, those where low priced water 
power in one form or another is available in abundance, and steam 
power is limited to that which can be developed with the steam 
demanded for process purposes—and second, the mills where steam 
power must be depended upon for the entire operation. 

Between these two primary class‘fications of By-Product Power 
and All Steam Power mills respectively will be found many varia- 
tions and combinations, but each mill may in itself, from a power 
standpoint, be so subdivided, and this division is the first step in the 
solution of its power problems. 


By-Product Power 


For mills of the By-Product class the places where steam power 
may be utilized must first be determined as the power demand is 
continuous, while the steam demand is to a certain extent variable, 
depending upon seasonal or manufacturing requirements. Therefore, 
back pressure prime movers should, as a general rule, only be used 
for driving equipment-where there is practically a fixed ratio between 
power and steam demands, otherwise there may be either more 


~power developed than can be utilized or a waste of exhaust steam 


‘to-atmosphere. With this in mind, it is evident that the applications 
are practically limited to the driving of the paper machine, and the 
heating equipment where “both the power and steam demands are 
seasonal. 

For By-Product mifls more steam is generally required for drying 
the grades of paper produced on a fourdrinier than is required to 
power the variable line, with but 3 to 5 per cent of the heat units 
used for power. With these conditions it is apparent that the 
efficiency of the prime mover is not of interest, as the variable speed 
requirement makes “it difficult if not impossible to utilize additional 
power from a more efficient unit. 

For driving the paper machine there are on the market today many 
different types of prime movers that may be considered, the actual 
selection being influenced by many factors of which the following are 
of major importance—reliability, speed range, regulation, space oc- 
cupied and initial cost. Steam consumption, it will be noted, has 
not been mentioned as a deciding factor, for as a rule with such units, 
the exhaust steam therefrom must be supplemented with live steam 
makeup to dry the sheet. 


The Steam Engine 


For mechanically driven variable lines, steam engines, generally 
twins, with variable speed control gear, are frequently used, the first 
cost being low, the reliability unquestioned and the speeds suitable 
for either mechanical transmission or direct connection. When 
selecting engines for this purpose care should be used, especially if 
the speed range is high, as the capacity is fixed by the power demand 
at low. machine speeds rather than high, and if this factor is not 
given due consideration, the regulation may be seriously affected. 

Wheré-a high ¢cohomy’ steam engine is chosen for driving the 
variable line; it is sometimes found that the steam supply is not 
nearly sufficient to dry the sheet, and that a second back pressure 
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engi: may be used for driving the constant line equipment, thus 
securing this additional power at a very nominal cost. Where such 
applications are considered, the steam consumption of both steam 
engit:s must be carefully worked out if the balance between steam 
and power demands is to be maintained, otherwise there may be an 
unavoidable waste of exhaust steam to atmosphere that can only be 
prevented by replacements. 


The Steam Turbine 


While steam turbines have been used for mechanically driven ma- 
chines, this application is still rather uncommon, the disadvantages 
beine—high steam consumption as a rule, and unsatisfactory speed 
control unless the machine be operated at practically constant speed. 

In mills of the By-Product class where electrical drive is selected 
for the paper machine, steam turbines are- generally the choice on 
account of space requirements, suitable speeds for generator drive, 
low !irst cost and freedom from oil in the steam. 


Another Source of By-Product Power 


Another possible source of By-Product power of which little use 
has as yet been made is in connection with digesters which require 
the highest process steam pressure used in the industry, varying as 
is well known from 80 to about 100 pounds. The installation of 
boilers for from 350 to 500 pounds pressure or even higher, with 
steam accumulators perhaps, would make this steam available first 
for power, and it is predicted that in the future, such an arrangement 
will be used especially for the new and larger installations where 
there are no existing conditions to influence the selection. 


All Steam Mills 


For mills of the Second Class, where low priced water power is 
not available, and where it will generally be found that steam power, 
either mechanically or electrically applied, is the cheapest form, the 
ideal would be an installation where the power demand was obtained 
from the steam required for process purposes. Such a balance is, 
however, extremely difficult to obtain and also to maintain on ac- 
count of the many variables with respect to product or production. 

The finer the product, as a general rule, the more difficult it is to 
efiect this balance between power and steam with only back pressure 
prime movers, thus necessitating the installation of condensing 
equipment for at least a portion of the load, or a supply of power 
from an outside source to provide the required flexibility and to 
prevent waste of steam. 


Condensers Frequently Justified 


While in a way condensers are undesirable in a paper mill, and the 
quantity of steam to be condensed should be reduced to the lowest 
economical point, their installation can frequently be justified, as 
with condensing prime movers of moderate capacity, a horsepower 
hour may be produced for from 10 to 15 pounds of steam, where ap- 
proximately twice this amount would be required using back pres- 
sure units. This is not surprising when it is pointed out that from 
an initial pressure of 150 pounds per square inch to 28 inches 
vacuum, there is available for useful work 250,000 foot pounds, 
and from 150 pounds to atmospheric pressure but 135,000 foot 
pounds in round figures. 

In other words, approximately 54% of the available energy is 
for the expansion from boiler to atmospheric pressure and 46% 
for the expansion below atmospheric pressure. Assuming that by 
using back pressure units entirely, there would be 10,000 pounds 
excess exhaust steam per hour, with condensing equipment ap- 
proximately one-half of this steam may be saved, or at 50c per 
thousand pounds, $18,000 per year, the equivalent of a 20% return 
on an investment of $90,000. 

To obtain a balance between: steam and power demands in All 
Steam Power installations, combinations consisting of condensing 
ind back pressuer prime movers have been uesd, the load being 
shifted from one to the other either automatically or manually, 
thus maintaining a balance between power supply and steam de- 
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mand. With this arrangement, however, larger units than are re- 
quired, due to the load demand, should be used—two liabilities are 
present, the space requirements are greater, the efficiency of two 
or more small units is not as a rule equal to that of one having 
the same total capacity, and the initial investment is likely to be 
increased. 

During the last few years, steam turbines of the bleeder or 
extraction type, from which steam for process purposes may be 
bled after its kinetic energy has been used for power production, 
automatically and in accordance with the demand, have been fre- 
quently used for All Steam Power installations. Turbines of this 
type provide the desired flexibility, high economy in the use of 
steam, minimum floor space and attendance, reliability, and at an 
initial cost that compares favorably with any other type of prime 
mover that may be selected. Extraction turbines are now avail- 
able of varying characteristics and at corresponding prices from 
which may be selected suitable units for nearly any requirement. 


Factors to Be Considered 


Among the many factors that should be considered when laying 
out distribution systems for steam and power, the following may 
be mentioned. 

Steam 

1—Pipe runs should be few in number and as direct as possible. 
Runs should be properly pitched for drainage, using a minimum 
number of traps. Expansion must be provided for and the lines 
suitably insulated. 

2—Provide separators or receivers in steam lines to prime mov- 
ers where saturated steam is used. 

3—Specify only proven valves, traps, etc., for it is false economy 
to consider unproven equipment or materials. 

4—So design that all valves, traps and other fittings may be 
inspected, and when necessary repaired, or replaced with the least 
possible interference with the system in general. 

5—Provide for the return of all surplus exhaust steam and con- 
densate to the feed water heater. 


Power 


1—Use group drive with a large motor, rather than: individual 
drive, where there are several small units dependent on each other 
which may be grouped and driven from a short countershaft. 

2—Use individual drive where there are single isolated units, 
or where the units are of high rating; also where belts and coun- 
ters may interfere with the operation of other equipment. 

3—Use line shafts of generous size for the duty, supported on 
rugged adjustable hangers. 

4—Segregate the distribution so that trouble on one circuit will 
not interfere with the operation of more than one department or 
machine. 

5—Use alternating current motors where chose speed regulation 
is not required over a wide speed range. 

6—Use direct current motors for variable speed drives requiring 
close regulation. 

7—Use synchronous motors in sufficient capacity to maintain the 
power fact at 90% or higher. 

8—Limit belt speeds to not over 5,000 feet per minute, preferably 
around 4,500 feet. 

9—Where short belt centers and high ratios must be used, pro- 
vide equipment to maintain the arc of contact. 

10—Standardize the motors, as to capacities and speeds insofar as 
possible, so that a minimum of spares will serve for the entire 
installation. : 

11—Provide instruments so that the power consumption can be 
determined as may be required by the cost department. 

In conclusion it may be said that in general Power Problems 
in the Pulp and Paper Industry must be solved through a study 
of the actual or contemplated installation, according to the law 
of supply and demand as affecting the efficient generation, - distri- 
bution and application of the two essentials, Steam and Power. 
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The Waste Problem at Newsprint Mills’ 


By Vance P. Epwarpe’ 


While the problem confronting the news print mills in waste 
water utilization is more serious than in some other branches of the 
industry, there is no reason for anyone being discouraged. It is 
true that the economical disposal of waste sulphite liquor offers 
special difficulties which are yet to be surmounted. But so far as 
the proper handling of the paper machine waters is concerned, we 
firmly believe that practical means are now available to accom- 
plish the purpose. The two problems will be separately con- 
sidered. 

Waste Liquor 

The disposal of industrial wastes by discharge into streams has 
taken place over such a period of time that it perhaps seems the 
natural method to use. Almost with the inception of the sulphite 
process, however, chemists began working on the utilization of the 
organic products dissolved in the liquor. When one stops to re- 
call that over half the weight of the wood is dissolved in and thrown 
away with the waste it is readily seen that an enormous field of 
research is opened up. In fact, one very famous chemist has made 
the prediction that in the years to come sulphite pulp will occupy 
the same position with respect to the materials recovered as coke 
now does to its valuable byproducts. 


Suggested Uses 


Without reviewing the literature on this subject in detail some 
of the more important suggestion uses of sulphite waste liquor may 
be cited. Probably first in order of importance is the produc- 
tion of alcohol through the treatment of the waste and fermenta- 
tion with yeast. This alcohol must not be confused with that 
obtained from the destructive distillation of wood; it is a nearly 
pure ethyl or “grain” alcohol. The use of the waste liquor in the 
production of a core binder for use in foundries is the subject of 
patents, as is also the preparation of a material which is to be 
used in conjunction with true tanning agents in the tanning of 
leather. Sulphite liquor has also been used as a road binder and, 
upon concentration, as an adhesive. It has also been evaporated 
to dryness and destructively distilled with the production of a 
vile-smelling gas of about half the heating value of coal gas. The 
most recent development is the disposal of the waste liquor by 
concentration and incineration under boilers. It is claimed that 
enough heat can be obtained from the burning of concentrated waste 
liquor to carry on the required evaporation. 


Quantity and Value Large 


One of the greatest difficulties now in the way of fuller utiliza- 
tion of this material arises from the fact that the quantities of 
liquor are so huge. For every pound of pulp about nine pounds 
of liquor are set free, containing one pound of solid material. Fur- 
thermore, it is impossible to recover more than 60 per cent of this 
liquor in undiluted form. 

Although the values represented in sulphite wastes are enormous, 
the prices of its derivatives are largely controlled by those of com- 
peting products, and developments are thus restricted. A case in 
point is the production of alcohol. Only one plant in this country 
has ever operated at all continuously, and it was forced to close 
very shortly after the war because of the enormous drop in prices. 
At present, I believe, it is again in operation. Only one alcohol 
mill out of over 20 in Sweden is now in operation, al] the others 
having been foréed to suspend, so that the utilization of waste 
liquor as alcohol seems to hold out little promise for the immediate 
future. It might yet prove feasible to concentrate and burn the 


*Delivered at the annual convention of the American Pulp and a Mil! 
Superintendents’ Association, Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 5, 1925. 

1Engineer in Forest Products, Forest Products Laboratory, Forest ‘Service, 
Madison, Wis. Chairman of Sub-Committee of TAPPI on White Water 
Utilization. 
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waste liquor after fermentation and distillation, but this lin 
attack, so far as is known, is not being followed up. The limite 
use of the other products mentioned precludes their serious co 
sideration in the solution of the problem as a whole. The on 
maining possibility, noticed above, is that of evaporating and bur 
ing the liquor. This method seems to offer a way out of 1 
immediate difficulty, but it necessarily prevents the recovery of 
of the dissolved materials. 
Hope for the Future 

We at the Forest Products Laboratory are convinced that 
greatest hope for the future lies not in finding means of utilizin 
even to a small extent, waste liquor of the present chemical c! 
acteristics, but rather in the developmeint of new methods of pulp- 
ing which shall be steplike in character, and the utilization of the 
chemical products split off from the reaction at each step. Such 
a process cannot be developed in one year or probably even in ten. 
Of this, however, we are sure: The ultimate economic solution 
must come through a complete utilization of the various «chemical 
products of pulping rather than the utilization of the pulp alone 
and the “disposal” of the remainder. So little is known about the 
fundamental chemistry of the sulphite process, and of the waste 
liquor in particular, that the field is practically unlimited and the 
enormous effect required in its exploration amply warranted. 


Fiber in Waste Liquor 


Aside from the losses of matter dissolved in waste sulphite liquor, 
a comparatively small loss of long fiber takes place, amounting to 
about 5 pounds per ton in a well operated mill. Any loss from 
this source should be practically eliminated if suitable drainer bot- 
toms are installed in the blow pits. 


Heat Losses 


Without discussing the question at length, | should like to bring 
to attention in this connection the enormous heat losses which 
occur during the normal cycle of digester operation. [From my 
own experience I believe that more than half of this heat can be 
recovered in usable form, and that at not too great an expense. 


Fiber Lost in White Water 


The average of several tests made on a news groundwood mill 
producing 76 tons a day showed a fiber loss of 4.5 tons, or 6 per cent, 
and a water consumption of 38,000 gallons per ton. Only about 
half of this water was paper machine white water. 

However, a groundwood mill lends itself very satisfactory to a 
practically closed system, and the only objection which has been 
found to date to a completely closed system is the gradual accumu- 
lation of pitch in the circulating or conveying water. Whether 
this trouble can be overcome by the use of a clay like Bentonite 
has not as yet been proved, but the indications are favorable. It is 
possible to recirculate a very large proportion of the water in a 
groundwood mill without encountering any serious difficulties. 


Stopping White Water Losses in the Paper Mill 


The white water discharge offers the greatest incentive to the 
recovery of fiber and the reuse of the water, and the fact that 
greater effort has not been put forth in these directions I cannot 
help but feel is due to the incredulous attitude of mill superintendents. 
Of course, the mill manager must be “sold” on the ideas of re- 
using water, but it is a foregone conclusion that unless the super- 
intendent himself is an enthusiast no progress can be made. The 
prayer of many a superintendent might be phrased as “O Lord, 
give it to me fresh and plenty of it,” and they shun white water 
as the Evil One is said to abhor the holy font. In a large number 
of mills today the water consumption per ton of paper made is in 
the neighborhood of 40,000 gallons and the fiber loss around 10 
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per cent. In contrast to such a situation, actual instances can be 
cited of American mills where every gallon of water is measured 
and the consumption reduced to as low a figure as 3,000 gallons 
per ton, with a loss of only 1 to 1% per cent of fiber. 


Intelligent Care Required 


It must not be taken for granted, however, that this very de- 
sirable condition can be attained by merely wishing. A careful 
study of the amount and richness of white water from various 
sources must be conducted, and the pulp saver equipment when in- 
stalled must receive intelligent care. All wastage of fresh water 
tending to increase the volume of white water, such as the con- 
tinuous running of a hose into the wire pit, must be stopped. The 
importance of such precautions is illustrated by the fact that a 
l-inch hose under 40 pounds pressure will discharge 350,000 gallons 
in 24 hours. Furthermore, steps must be taken to prevent floor 
washings contaminating the machine white-water, as nothing will 
so surely disgust a superintendent with the whole recirculation 
proposition as to get oil in the stock. 

For the best operation it is advisable to divide the wet end of 
the machine according to the richness of the white water produced. 
Unless there is some valid reason which will prevent their use on 
fast running news machines, trays should be installed and the water 
properly combined with that from the suction box and suction 
couch. No specific rules can be given which will apply to all mills, 
but the general principle of separating and recovering the fiber in 
the various white water:at the source is of prime importance to 
the successful operation of a closed system. 

In general, the recovery of white water and its reuse is simpler 
in a news than in a book mill, although at any mill where a large 
proportion of groundwood is used it is hardly possible to attain as 
high an efficiency as is reached by mills using a 100 per cent furnish 
of long-fibered stock. News mills are fortunate in that the in- 
frequency of color changes will permit the use of settling tanks of 
large volume. 


Recovered Fiber Can Be Used 


Despite the fact that their arguments have been disproved again 
and again, there are still those who persist in condemning the fiber 
recovered from white water. The fact that such fiber was satis- 
factory for papermaking purposes before it went on the machine 
should be sufficient proof that anything which may have happened 
since is in some way the fault of the mill. This is not to say that a 
satisfactory white water recovery plant can be operated by allow- 
ing the fiber to slime and decay before it gets back on the ma- 
chine. But if the recovered fiber is put back on to the wire at the 
earliest moment, a system free from trouble will be practically 
guaranteed. 

Some advantages directly connected with the reuse of white water 
which are not generally considered are better opacity and forma- 
tion and, if alum is used, a very appreciable reduction in the amount 
required, depending upon the original hardness of the water. Fur- 
thermore in cold climates a fairly large amount of heat is absorbed 
by the fresh water. This source of loss would also be eliminated 
if the greater proportion of the water were recirculated, with a 
corresponding improvement in machine conditions as a result. 


A Closed System Possible 


I am not as doubtful of the success of a closed system as I was 
a few months ago. What I have seen very recently leads me to be- 
lieve that such a system is within the range of practical operation, 
so that the water lost need only be that evaporated from the sheet 
going over the driers. 

In the foregoing I have considered the paper machine as a 
separate operating unit, but in those mills which produce their own 
groundwood and sulphite an obvious and very satisfactory outlet 
is provided for any excess white water from the paper mill. The 
only complication to be guarded against is the use of colored water 
in white furnishes. 
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Types of Pulp Savers 


There are two general classes of savealls in use, the first in 
which the white water is passed through a filtering material and 
the second in which the pulp is settled to the bottom of a tank and 
so recovered. Without discussing the various types in- detail, it 
appears that devices of the first class will be most efficient when 
handling all long fiber. They will show their minimum efficiency 
when handling a discharge containing short fiber and clay, in which 
case the settling tank is the most satisfactory equipment. News 
print, lying between the two extremes, can use either or possibly 
both classes of apparatus to advantage. 


Measuring White Water Losses 


Judging: from such information as is now available, the average 
fiber lost in all the paper mills of this country is in the neighbor- 
hood of 7 per cent. It is not a difficult matter for a superintendent 
to determine whether the fiber loss at his mill is above or below the 
average, provided the sewers are in accessible locations. Even where 
they are not, the volume and fiber content of the white water can 
be determined if it is gone after wholeheartedly. In general, thé 
best as well as the simplest instrument for measuring volumes is 
the rectangular weir. It can be satisfactorily installed by any mill- 
wright, if a few precautions are observed regarding its location 
and proportions. Water level recorders can be obtained at no 
great expense and when installed will afford a thcrough record of 
the fluctuations and the volume of white water. 


Continuous Sampling Necessary 


Quite as important as measuring the volume is a continuous de- 
termination of the proportion of solid material carried out. While 
samples taken at irregular intervals may give a general indication 
of operating conditions, accidents will happen in the best regulated 
industries. At times, particularly during the night shifts, large 
quantities of fiber may find their way to the sewer and thence to 
the river. A continuous sampling device is therefore an in- 
dispensable adjunct of the water-level recorder. By the means of 
these two instruments the whole story of the effluent is open to 
inspection. Furthermore, leaks and poor operation can be detected 
before they have had an opportunity to cause a serious loss. 

The usual method of determining the amount of solid matter 
in any sample selected for examination is to filter a definite quantity, 
say 50 cc., through a tared and fluted filter paper. In case filler is 
present, it becomes necessary to ash the combined solids, the loss 
in weight representing the fiber. A much more rapid method where 
no filler is present, and one which has been found entirely satis- 
factory for routine mill operation, is to centrifuge in an oil-separa- 
tion tube 50 to 100 cc. of the white water. Then by reference to 
a previously prepared table the number of ccs. of solid matter thrown 
down to the tip of the tube is readily converted to pounds per 
thousand gallons. The centrifuge test is so simple that after it is 
once established the laboratory boy can atten to it. It will be of 
greater assistance in the control of the mill white water problem as 
a whole if separate tests are made for the various machines where 
a loss can occur. 


Cost of Save-All Equipment and the Savings Possible 


In a 100-ton mill the saving of 1 per cent of the stock based 
upon production, with stock valued at $25.00 a ton, would amount to 
more than $6,000 a year. The cost of installation and operation of 
a power-driven save-all for the same period would be a little 
over $5,000, leaving a credit balance to the save-all equipment of 
over $1,000. For a mill of the same size sedimentation tanks may 
cost from $4,000 to $18,000, and if we assume that two 
$9,000 settling tanks will recover 2 per cent of stock valued at 
$25.00 a ton, the yearly gross saving will amount to more than 
$7,000, with an operating cost of $3,000, which includes interest 
on the investment. A home-made tank can be constructed without 
a great deal of difficulty or expense and can be made to recover 
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over 90 per cent of the waste. The first cost would be in the 
neighborhood of $2,000 for each saveall, and one should be on 
every machine. 


Saving $10,000,000 Per Year Possible 


Aside from the actual money saving, the conservation feature of 
fiber recovery is of great importance. If we take the production 
of all grades of paper in the United States for 1924 at 7 million 
tons and assume but 1 per cent of the production recovered through 
proper saveall equipment, the amount will be 70,000 tons. As pointed 
out previously, the average fiber loss in white water at all mills is 
well over 7 per cent of the production, a waste which by proper 
methods could be reduced to 2 per cent. The result would be a 
saving of 35@ thousand tons having a total value of 10 million 
dollars. 


Paper Mills Affected by Legislation 


The subject of stream pollution has been widely agitated by 
various enthusiasts who were without a thorough knowledge of con- 
ditions. Erroneous conclusions have been drawn by untrained 


“observers, and various industrial wastes have been subjected to 


blame out of all proportion to the actual damage they have caused. 
Nevertheless, from investigations that have been conducted in New 
York and Ohio, it seems safe to conclude that wastes from indus- 
trial plants as a group are more damaging to fish and plant life, 
either directly or indirectly, than domestic sewage. In reply to a 
questionnaire which was sent out to trained observers, 49 per cent 
agreed with the above conclusion, 10 per cent were not sure but 
thought it probable, and only 5 per cent definitely answered in the 
negative. The term pollution as used here does not mean the addi- 
tion of actual disease germs, but rather of media which destroy 
the natural revivifying power of streams and by reducing the amount 
of the soluble oxygen in the streams prevent the growth of proper 
fish food and water plants. 

Undoubtedly the best purpose to which some streams can be put 
is that of a carrier for industrial wastes, but others are doubtless 
now polluted to a far greater extent than is advisable or allowable 
and will have to be cleaned up. 


Effects on Communities of Pollution 


When industry was young and populations were smaller the 
pollution of streams was not a serious matter. Now, however, con- 
ditions have reached a danger point in many localities, particularly 
in those sections of the country which have to depend upon the 
rivers, for their drinking water supply. In one case a community 
has found it necessary to double-treat their drinking water in order 
to be assured of its purity. Dilution of the effluent determines in 
general the degree of harmfulness of a discharge, and a study of 
various industrial wastes conducted by the Conservation Commission 
of the State of New York indicates that sulphite liquor in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 100 is fatal to bass. In this connection it may be 
remarked that different types of fish show widely varying powers 
of resistance to industrial wastes, trout being the least resistant. 
Bass and perch belong in a middle group, and the bullhead in the 
most resistant. 


State Officials Broadminded 


Various states are now conducting stream surveys in order to 
determine the degree of pollution existing. In every case with which 
I am familiar the attitude of the State officials toward the indus- 
tries is of an extremely broadminded character, and every indication 
is that cooperation is the keynote of their program. The States 
themselves are entering into cooperative agreements which cover 
the steps to be taken in the control of pollution of interstate 
streams. The tanning and the milk industries are following a 
similar course, having pooled their interests in establishing central 
laboratories for the thorough study of their particular problems. 
It is doubtful if such steps are necessary in the news print mills, 
although an organization within the industry devoted to funda- 
mental research of pulping would doubtless go a long way toward 
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solving the waste sulphite liquor problem. But this I am afraid js 
too much to expect in the near future. It can be taken for grinted, 
however, and without any reservations, that unless the various in- 
dustries, pulp and paper included, show a serious desire to reduce 
the stream pollution occasioned by their inividual plants, they can 
be assured of more drastic legislation being enacted by the various 
States than is even now being agitated, and that at no distant date. 


The White Water Committee = 


It was in 1922 that the general committee on waste in th. jin. 
dustry was appointed by the Technical Association, and at yearly 
intervals or oftener the subcommittee on white water losses has 
brought the matter to your attention through talks or published 
articles. In spite of all the agitation, little has been accomplished 
so far as the industry as a whole is concerned, although a few of 
the more progressive mills are undoubtedly reaping the benetits of 
more complete white water utilization. This year it was agree by 
the Technical Association and the Forest Products Labora: wry 
that more progress could be made if a sufficient number of mills 
were interested to the extent of turning in a monthly white water 
questionnaire to the Laboratory. There the information would be 
tabulated and resubmitted to the cooperating mills without, how- 
ever, disclosing the identity of the individual responses. Among the 
news print mills this work has recently been taken over by the 
News Print Service Bureau, and it is hoped that more mills will 
become interested to the extent of exchanging facts of operation 
Costs are no longer kept secret so that no valid reason is apparent 
for failure to exchange information about white water. 


Résumé 

The sulphite waste liquor problem is still far from being solved, 
although some progress has been made toward a partial solution 
under present conditions; and the hope is that pulping may ulti 
mately be carried on in a series of steps, each step producing mate- 
tials which can be readily converted into chemicals of value 

The groundwood waste water problem is one principally oi 
mechanics and has already been solved in the more progressive mills. 

The same general statement as above holds true for paper ma- 
chine operation, although here the value of materials recovered is 
higher and the incentive should therefore be greater. It is our 
conviction at the Laboratory that the results here suggested can 
be accomplished with the expenditure of comparatively little money 
and effort. The savings will not only repay the cost of the equip- 
ment in a short time but will also improve the quality of the prod- 
uct, remove the stream-pollution bugbear, and carry the country 
one step forward toward a more complete utilization of our fores! 
resources. 


Stevens & Thompson Build Boiler House 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. }- 

NortH Hoosack, N. Y., June 1, 1925.—The Stevens & Thomp- 
son Paper Company has under construcuion at its North Hoosack 
mill a large boiler house which is a step in plans of the company 
for increasing the amount of power available for operating pur- 
poses. The building is of modern, heavy construction and work 
thereon is progressing rapidly. The new power plant will have a 
capacity of 1,000 horsepower, the equipment including two large 
boilers of the Babcock & Wilcox type each capable of generating 
500 horsepower. All of the equipment to be installed will be of 
the newest type and will include automatic stokers and coal 
crushers. The new power house will have a smokestack 175 feet 
in height. 

The Stevens & Thompson Company has disposed of a large tract 
of land in the vincinity of the Middle Falls Mill to a newly or- 
ganized golf club of which L. G. Thompson is vice president. Th: 
property which was purchased a number of years ago by the 
Stevens & Thompson Company is along the south side of the Batten 
kill between Greenwich and Little Falls. The property is ver 
valuable from an industrial viewpoint. 
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Pulp Yields from Spruce and Balsam" 


By G. J. ARMBRUSTER’, 


Different authentic sources have told us about the cellulose con- 
tent of the different species of wood. Taking into consideration 
such wood as spruce, fir and hemlock, the difference of cellulose 
contained between these species is given as being about 8 per cent. 

My suspicions having been aroused at various times to the effect 
that a greater difference might exist, I determined to check this 
up whenever possible and I came to the conclusion that all the 
cellulose mentioned as being contained in some of the woods, 
lly those other than black spruce, was hard to get, at least 
sulphite process. 


espec! 
by the 
The figures given were checked several times, and while not 
the same, they were at least censtant enough to find an 
in the same proportion and which when converted into 
dollars and cents mean a lot to the sulphite man. In fact, I firmly 
that the question of yield is the deciding factor as to 
whether or not the pulp mill will make or lose money, when located 
where the wood has to be hauled by rail to such points as Niagara 
Falls 


always 


averace 


believ« 


Black Spruce, White Spruce and Balsam 


When using rossed black spruce from Northern Ontario on the 
Transcontinental Railway, at points known as the height of land, 
it took 1.51 cords of wood to produce one ton of unbleached sul- 
phite (1324 Ib. per cord). 

When using rossed wood containing what was called 60 per cent 
white spruce and 40 per cent balsam fir from the Province of 
south of the St. Lawrence river, it took 1.80 cords to 
produce one ton of unbleached sulphite (1111 Ib. per cord). 

When using sap peeled balsam fir, from the same locality, it took 
1.98 cords of wood to produce a ton of unbleached sulphite (1010 
lb. per cord). 

This was checked several times with slight variations, but in 
each case was found to be about the same figure. 

Please note that it takes 19 per cent more wood to make a ton 
of pulp out of mixed white spruce and balsam fir than it does from 
black spruce, and 31 per cent more wood to make a ton of pulp 
out of sap peeled balsam fir than it does of black spruce. 


Difference in Wood Values 


[herefore, according to these figures based on the. yield alone, if 
a cord of rossed black spruce is worth $20 per cord delivered at 
Niagara Falls, the cord of rossed wood containing 60 per cent 
white spruce and 40 per cent balsam fir should only be worth $16.77, 
and the sap peeled balsam fir should only be worth $15.25 per cord 
delivered at the same point. This in itself is a great difference, but 
let us proceed further. 

Che sulphite mil] superintendent usually establishes a certain 
cooking schedule, which for reasons such as quality of pulp wanted 
for certain purposes by the paper mill, must be strictly followed 
out, if he wishes to avoid troubles. Adhering strictly to this 
schedule, the production will be in proportion to the yield, and 
therefore it is not the mill superintendent that determines the pro- 
duction of the mill, but the purchasing agent—the man who buys 
the wood. 


Quebec, 


Influence of Pulp Yield on the Cost 


We must also consider that it takes about the same amount of 
steam, sulphur, lime or limerock and labor to cook a digester con- 
ining the lower yielding wood as it does to cook the wood from 
vhich the greater yield is obtained. The labor cost per day through- 
it the pulp mill remains the same regardless of the yield per cord, 


“Delivered at the annual convention of the American Pulp and “pr Mill 
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but the labor cost per ton varies in direct proportion to the yield 
per cord. 

Let us look at it from a different angle. 

Assuming that a mill of a certain size is breaking even after hav- 
ing worked out a cooking schedule which satisfies the paper mill and 
can or does make 100 tons of sulphite per day when using black 
spruce only.. The wood cost at $20 per cord of rossed wood would 
then be $3,020 per day, and any less production, on account of using 
balsam in whatever proportion, should be reckoned against the wood 
cost only. In other words, if this pulp mill is getting $50 per ton 
of sulphite f. 0. b. mill it is receiving $5,000 per day. Then if 
pulpwood is brought in containing some of this 60 per cent white 
spruce and 40 per cent balsam fir, and the production drops off 19 
per cent which leaves us only 81 tons daily production, there is go- 
ing to be a decrease of $950 for each day that this kind of wood 
is used which should be deducted from the purchase price of the 
wood. This would then make the price not $16.77 as previously 
mentioned but really $13.70 per cord. If all sap peeled balsam fir 
should be used with a still further drop in yield, then only 69 tons 
would be the daily production with a decrease of $1,550. If charged 
against the wood cost this would mean that a cord of sap peeled 
balsam fir would be worth $9.73 per cord, as compared with $20 
for black spruce. 

I am afraid that many will not agree with me on the foregoing 
and I should perhaps add that the black spruce in mind contained 
very few knots, while all the wood other than black spruce con- 
tained more knots throughout. The sap peeled fir was especially bad 
in this respect. 


Pulp Yield Should Govern Price of Wood 


My advice to the manager and purchasing agent used to be that 
when purchasing wood, they should arrange to deduct 8 cents per 
cord for each per cent of balsam fir contained in wood purchased. 
This of course usually meant, should any offerings of fifty-fifty be 
made and the purchasing agent stick to his price, that we bought 
very little balsam. Taking the same $20 price as a base figure 
for black spruce it is now my belief that 10 cents should be deducted 
for every per cent of balsam fir contained in a cord of wood. 


American Writing to Issue More Certificates 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Hotyoxe, June 9, 1925——The United States District Court at 
Boston, Saturday, announced that it would grant a supplementary 
decree allowing Sidney L. Willson receiver and President of the 
American Writing Paper Company to issue receiver’s certificates to 
the amount of $375,000 thus providing means to pay off the tax 
indebtedness of the company. Arrangements will be made at once 
to secure the money from banks for the payment of the taxes about 
$340,000 being owed the city of Holyoke. 

The city of Holyoke a few days ago filed an intervening petition 
for right to sell some of the property of the company in order 
that the taxes due might be liquidated. By agreement of counsel 
no date was asked for a hearing on the petition in order that the 
attorneys of the writing paper company might perfect their petition 
for permission to issue receivers certificates. 

The city of Holyoke will not immediately withdraw its suit but 
as soon as the taxes are paid will ask that it be withdrawn. Pay- 
ment of the two years’ back taxes with interest has been a matter 
of negotiation for several months. In two months more the 1925 
taxes of about $200,000 will be also due. 

Receiver Sidney L. Willson filed the petitions through his Boston 
attorneys. Plans for reorganization are still incomplete. 
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Recording Instruments for Paper Manufacture” 









At last year’s meeting of the Superintendeni’s Association held 
at Dayton, O., there was a controversy on the value of technically 
educated college men in our plants, and after considerable discus- 
sion I advanced the idea that the technically educated man could 
help the industry a great deal by perfecting instruments that would 
give definite results where we are now guessing. Mr. Davis, our 
President, said he thought this would make a good paper for our 
next meeting, and he appointed me to write a paper on this subject. 

A great many of our troubles would be eliminated if the customer 
and the manufacturer could understand each other better. The cus- 
tomer in ordering paper should specify just what his requirements 
are, but in our line (paperboard)—and I suppose it is the same in 
all other lines of paper—we so often get an order from a customer 
who really does not know what tests his paper should be put to so 
that it will best serve his purpose, and very often if the mill could 
get the proper information, a lot of costly mistakes could be elimi- 
nated. 

The Finish 

There is one thing on which I think all mills are working in the 
dark, and that is the matter of finish. The customer generally sends 
a sample with his order stating he wishes the sample matched for 
weight, color and finish, Now we can determine the weight with 
our scales, and with an Ives Tintometer or a Lovibond instrument 
we get some assistance in matching the color, but as yet I have to 
see an instrument that will record the finish of a sheet of paper. 

There has recently been put on the market the Ingersoll Glari- 
meter with the use of which I am not familiar, but it does not 
as far as I know, give a record of the finish. 

An instrument of any kind that will register the finish, and give 
us a record that will do away with the human factor, would be a 
very valuable instrument. 


The Moisture Content 


We all know that the moisture content has very much to do with 
the finish of the paper, and yet we have no instrument that will record 
the moisture content of paper as it leaves the driers. I know we can 
take samples and get the percentage of moisture, and that is a help 
to some extent, but we should have a continuous record of the mois- 
ture content of the paper made automatically. 


The Thickness 


All makers of heavy papers have trouble keeping the caliper or 
thickness of their product uniform. We know that in running tissue 
paper the weight will sometimes run for days without touching the 
regulator at the stuff box, but the heavier the paper and the slower 
the machine runs, the more difficulty we have keeping the weight 
uniform. 

Just recently there has been performed a micrometer, which, in- 
stalled at the wet end of the machine, automatically regulates the 
stuff at the stuff box and keeps the paper at the desired thickness. 
It also keeps the machine tender posted by a system of red, white 
and blue lights as to just how his paper is running as to thickness. 


Great Assistance to the Industry 


In my opinion, perfecting instruments of this kind is one of the 
things to which the technically educated man could apply his 
knowledge that would be of great assistance to the industry. With 
his knowledge of mechanics he should be able, after becoming 
acquainted with the industry to see that the instruments we are 
now using are very unsatisfactory, and he should be able to benefit 
the industry at large by perfecting those we are now using, and 
develop some new instruments to give us results that are now 


*Delivered at the Annual Convention of the American Pulp and Paper 
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unthought of, so that our customers in ordering paper could s; 
every detail required so that it will work satisfactory to them, 
and in using these instruments the mill would be able to keep 
its product more uniform. 

I thing a superintendent should be able, on arriving at his 
in the morning, to tell from charts on his desk, every detail as to 


ify 


office 


how the mill had run in the past twenty-four hours. We have 
instruments that will check up our power plant so that we can 
tell just how much steam each boiler is making, and can figure 
how much it is costing us to make this steam. 

I thing we should be able to check up our paper machines in 
the same way. We should be able to tell from records whether 
our paper ran uniform to weight, and also be able to see if the 
paper had the same moisture content, sizing, finish, etc., from these 
records. 


TAPPI Committees 


Since the Annual Meeting in February there have been thirty- 
nine added to the membership of the Technical Association, made 
up of thirty-two individual members and seven Corporate Members. 
The eminently practical character of the activities of the commit- 
tees, as well as the value of the service rendered by the Association 
to members, are both important factors in this increase. 

The newly selected committees, with their chairmen, are as jol- 
lows : 

ABSTRACTS AND BisliocrapHy: C. J. ‘West, Chairman, M. L 
Caust, A. Papineau-Couture, J. L. Parsons. 

CELLULOSE: W. E. Baker, Chairman, P. K. Baird, R. T. Baldwin, 
T. C. Bentzen, J. E. Minor, J. L. Parsons. 

CoATED AND Processep Papers: D. V. Lowe, Chairman, Norman 
Clark, J. H. Hazelwood, C. L. Lufkin, B. K. Steadman. 

Dryinc or Paper: W. N. Baker, Chairman, R. L. Bosworth, A. 
B. Hansen, J. O. Ross, S. Av Staege, E. F. Troop, E. B. Wardle. 

Dyesturrs: C. C. Schneider, Chairman, R. T. Baldwin, H. H. 
Harrison, J. R. Roberts, B. K. Steadman, R. A. Wilkins. 

Heat, Light AND Power: R. W. Leeper, Chairman, E. R. Comee, 
A. G. Darling, P. H. Glatfelter, S. A. Staege, H. S. Taylor. 

MECHANICAL Puce: W. E. Brawn, Chairman, C. K. Andrews, 
J. A. Limpert, E. R. Low, A. F. Meyer, Justin Warburton. 

Paper Testinc: B. W. Scribner, Chairman, E. A. Bergholtz, O. 
W. Callighan,, Max Cline, H. U. Kiely, H. N. Lee. 

SuLPHATE Putp: R. M. Radsch, Chairman, A. H. Dumaree, G. 
F. Enderlein, H. L. Joachim, A. Y. Meeker, H. A. Morrison, R. H. 
Stevens. 

SutpHite Pup: B. S. Summers, Chairman; R. N. Miller, Vice 
Chairman; D. E. Cable, G. P. Genberg, A. H. Lundberg, Wilhelm 
Mattsson, J. E. O’Connell. 

STANDARD MeETHops OF TesTING Matertacs: M. A. Krimmel, 
Chairman, H. E. Brakewood, O. L. Cook, A. H. Dumaree, E. J. 
Johnstone, L. E. Longstreth, R. G. Macdonald, J. E. Minor, G. L. 
Schadt, R. H. Stevens. 

Sopa Purp: W. S. McClellan, Chairman, D. E. Cable, M. | 
Griffin, C. S. Hamm, W. H. Howell, Jr, R. G. Macdonald, H. \ 
Morrison, J. J. O’Connor, G. M. Trostel. 

Evaporator Test Cope Sus-ComMittTEe: Ralph Mair, J. E. Plum- 
stead, C. L. Wagner. 

TRAINING IN THE INDUsTrY: M. L. Griffin, Chairman, R. 
Haslam, C. E. Libby, J. O. Mason, J. A. Moyer, H. F. Obermanns, 
L. M. Yoerg. 

WASTE IN THE INpustrY: G. D. Bearce, Chairman; J. D. Rue, 
Vice Chairman; A. F. Allen, O. L. Berger, V. E. Fishburn, P. fi. 
Glatfelter, H. O. Keay, R. H. McKee, G. R. Wyman. 
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Administrative and Selling Costs, Their Nature and 
Distribution * 


By W. H. HiccinpotHam, F.C.W.A. anp ANDREW StTEewanrt, C.A. 


Although an exact line of demarcation cannot be drawn, we may 
consider our subject matter as divisible, roughly, into two classes :-— 

1—Administrative costs or expense, 

2—Selling and distribution expense, 
recognizing meanwhile that the latter class will, in general, contain 
an element of the former. 

In common usage the words “Administration” and “Organiza- 
tion” are employed somewhat ambiguously, and as synonymous 
terms. Strictly speaking, the former denotes management, govern- 
direction, service, the conduct of office or em- 
ployment, whereas the latter implies the process of forming an 
organism, capable of the performance of predetermined purposes or 
functions, and composed of organs or instruments of perception, 
expression, and action. The work of organization is constructive 
and finite: the purpose of administration is conservative and con- 
tinuing, and appears to involve the pre-existence of something which 
is to be served, managed, directed, or governed. We may observe 
that both processes or functions are operative, however crudely, in 
all cases of collective human effort or existence; that both are the 
acts of indiivduals; and that both imply, in such cases, a subordina- 
tion of the many to the purpose of the few. I suggest, therefore, 
that the process of organization in human affairs should be re- 
garded as that of grouping individuals, in such manner as to form 
a recognizable entity; whereas the function of administration is 
the control, direction and service of the endeavors of those indi- 
viduals in the furtherance and accomplishment of a common pur- 
pose, 


ment, 


Our present concern is with administration and organization in 
the economic sense—as applied to industry and its operations. In 
economics, organization (by which term we may understand also 
dministration) is postulated as the fourth factor in the process 
of production; as the function of the employer, whereby land (or 
natural resources), labor and capital are co-ordinated in a common 
service. We may now state that function, therefore, as com- 
prising, under the heading of :— 

ORGANIZATION, 

1—The formulation of a productive purpose or plan, 

2—The supply of installation and equipment, and of materials of 
vroduction in accordance with that plan, 

3—The combination of personnel as a complete producing unit, 


*From the Cost Accountant. 


whereof the parts shall act in co-ordination, employing the equip- 
ment and materials supplied in pursuance of the general purpose. 
and under the heading of :— 

ADMINISTRATION, 

1—The maintenance, substitution, or modification of the produc- 
tive plan, 

2—The maintenance and replacement of installation and equip- 
ment; and the continued supply of materials of manufacture and 
operation, 

3—The maintenance of the human organism itself, and the serv- 
ice, control, and direction, of its actions in accordance with the 
general purpose, as originally conceived or as modified or sub- 
stituted. 

Such I conceive to be the function of administration in industry; 
essentially personal, and inherently one of co-operation and service; 
and as such it is conceived in the great organization whose destinies 
are so ably controlled by the President of our Institute—and in 
which I have the honor to serve. 

In attempting to typify the form and mode of action of the pro- 
ductive organism, I can offer no better or more appropriate illus- 
tration than the human body itself—admittedly the most perfect 
example of organization; capable, as it is, of maintaining its varied 
activities under the most diverse (and adverse), conditions of exist- 
ence, 

Accepting the analogy, we may now consider the purpose of the 
purpose of the producing organism, its component units, their 
functions, and the duties of its administrative officers. In so doing, 
and with your permission, I shall discard the titles ordinarily used, 
substituting therefor the nomenclature of the public services, with 
such titles as Controller, Director, Section Director, and Executive 
Officer. The first three will represent a department of administra- 
tive activity, or point of control, the expense in relation to which 
will require to be ascertained periodically. For this purpose, the 
area of control will be indicated numerically as: 1000, 2000, etc.— 
Controllers; 1100, 2100, etc—Directors; 1110, 2110, etc—Section 
Directors (these being described as “Location Numbers”). The 
method is familiar to all users of tabulating machinery as an adapta- 
tion of the “Dewey” decimal system of classification. I propose 
also to accept the conventional distinction (as regards cost of labor) 
between: (1) Operation or action, as comprising manual opera- 
tions in relation to plant or product; (2) Administration, as com- 
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prising all other and non-manual activities. Foremen, and those 
performing a controlling function in direct contact with producing or 
service units will be termed executive, and their remuneration sepa- 
rately classified. 

We may. now distinguish groups of functions and their control. 
My conception of the various groups and controls is somewhat as 
follows :— 

(A) ConrTROLLER oF DesIGN AND ExPERIMENT, directing activities, 
for example, of separate Directors of Materials, Process and Prod- 
uct, Research Experiment and Design. 

(B) ConTROLLER oF PLANNING AND PERFORMANCE, responsible 
for conception and obtaining performance of complete output pro- 
gramme, to comply with the requirements of the Controller of Sell- 
ing and Distribution, assisted by Directors, as follows :— 

(1) Estimating anp Costs Stanpbarps. Director controlling 
Section Directors attached to each Operating or Service Division 
(other than Labor and Storage.) 

(2) SPECIFICATIONS AND STANDARDS. Director reponsible for the 
provision of full formule process schedules, specifications, drawings, 
etc. 

(3) Orpers anp Reguisitions. Director responsible for pre- 
paration and issue of raw material schedules to Buyers, component 
delivery schedules to Works (showing quantities, dates, etc.), and 
issue of formal orders to Works and to Purchasing Officers. 

(4) Propuct Controt anp Erriciency. Director responsible 

: for arrival. of raw material, comparison of issue quantities with 

standards, and maintenance of progress and deliveries by works, 
assisted by section directors, either attached to productive divisions 
or to store. 

(5) Inspection. Director responsible for maintaining quality 
of material and product attached to producing divisions or Stores 
depots or groups, assisted by section directors, etc. 

(C) Facrory Operation Controt. Comprising general control 
of Factory operations in accordance with Production Control plan. 
Carried out by Officers as follows :— 

(1) Srorace. Director, assisted by Section Director, controlling 
in Sectional Stores depots, inward and outward movements of 
materials and components in accordance with authorizations and 
maintaining records for accounting purposes. 

(2) Transport. Director, assisted by Section Directors, deal- 
ing with different classes of transport and including the handling 
of incoming and outgoing goods, and all interdepartmental move- 
ments. 

(3) Power. Director, assisted by Section Directors, responsible 
for the generation and transmission of steam power and lighting 
as requisitioned by departments. 

(4) INSTALLATION AND MatnTEeNAnce. Director, assisted by 
Section Directors, responsible for maintenance, upkeep and repair 
of installation generally. Subdivided as between Buildings (repairs, 
fire prevention, etc.), Plant and Tools (Process Plant, Tool-Room, 
etc.) 

(5) Lasor. Director concerned with engagement, transferring 
and discharging of employees (on requisition from Production, 
Service and other Directors) from executive ranks downwards; for 
training, observance of factory regulations and statutory require- 
ments. Assisted by Section Directors dealing with remuneration 
(such as rate fixers), welfare (as safety ambulance, dining rooms, 
etc.) safety, process, returns, etc. Executive officers rank as fore- 
men. 

(D) Propuctive Operatinc Contro:t. This group will be 
divided into Producing Divisions under Directors having separate 
location numbers (as 4100, 4200), and these similarly subdivided 
into process groups under Section Directors numbered, e.g., 4110, 
4111. A producing division may be responsible for a complete prod- 
uct, or a series of stages only: process groups may comprise a “shop” 
(as a machine shop) or a process unit or number of like units. 
Thus Foundries would form a division: Iron, Steel and Brass 
Foundries “process groups.” The general duties of Directors and 
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Section Directors, as administrative officers, would comprise he 
supervision of operations, requisitioning for labor and servic.s; 
maintaining flow of product of quality and in quantity demanded »y 
Location No. 2310. Executive assistance would be given by fv: e- 
men; other executives would be Inspectors, Job and Time Clerks, or 
Ratefixers, present for purposes of record and inspection. Gene: al 
responsibility for discipline, care of plant, observance of factory and 
statutory regulations will be on Directors and Section Directors, 
who will also be required to maintain costs at a standard le\el 
previously fixed by section 2100 (Estimating and Cost standards) 

(E) Fryance Controt (including Purchasing and Record: ) 
Controlling all financial and recording activities (in so far as they 
represent money values), assets and liabilities, income and ex- 
penditure; including the making of budgets or financial forecasis 
and the later comparison of actual results therewith. Operated by 
Directors and Section Directors, as under :— 

1—Purcnasinc Director, assisted if necessary by Section Direc- 
tors for different classes of material. Responsible for knowledx: 
of markets and for making and performance of contracts for mate- 
rials of quality and types, and at dates, as fixed by schedules pri 
vided by Location 2310 in accordance with approved programme oi 
production and expenditure. Operating materials will be purchased 
in accordance with approved programme. 

2—4FINANCIAL AND ComMeERCIAL Recorps. Director responsible 
for maintenance of records, financial accounts and statements, and 
budget statements; and reporting comparisons therewith. Section 
Directors as follows: Impersonat Accounts. (a) Loans and 
Capital Accounts. (b) Income and Expenditure. Casu ano 
Crepits. (a) Receipts. (b) Disbursements. Desrors’ Accounts 
Sales in groups. Crepitors’ Accounts. 

3—Factory Accounts anp Recorps. Director responsible for 
maintenance of records, factory accounts and expenditure state- 
ments, process and product cost statements and comparisons, budget 
statements, and reporting divergencies therefrom. Assisted by 
Section Directors dealing with: (a) Disspursements (other than 
wages) in detail. (b) Mareriats anp Stores Recorp: in detail. 
(c) Drivistonat OperatTinc Recorps, prefixing signficant numbers 
attached to Operating Divisions and maintaining divisional operating 
and production cost accounts and ledgers; preparing final costs 
and divisional accounts. (d) WaAcEs AND Time. Pay Roll pre- 
paration, State Insurance records, wages payment, general time- 
keeping. (e) ControtLinc Accounts. Records of inventory, in- 
ventory, installation values and fixed charges; Controlling Accounts 
for stock disbursements, overhead distribution and production and 
production costs, recoveries and credits for services and product 
delivered, in parallel with Divisional records. Final Works Ac- 
counts and Balance Sheet. 

(F) Controt or ADMINISTRATIVE OPERATIONS comprising: (1) 
Director oF PersonaL Retations (with Section Directors for 
(a) administrative staff records, (b) office management and regu- 


lations, etc. (2) Legal and Correspondence Director with Section | 


Directors as Registrar; Correspondence, etc. 

(G) Setirnc anp Distrisution Controt. Under this heading 
will be comprised all activities relating to selling and distribution 
of product, which will be the subject of separate treatment. The 
method of accounting for expense on the basis here outlined, 
though at first sight somewhat involved, is not really so in practice. 
Fundamental principles are: (1) That every “Director” shall 
budget in advance for the amount of administrative expense anti- 
cipated over a period; (2) That no charge shall be made to any 
location unless previously authorized or agreed to by the Section 
Director responsible, or by his superior. Consistently with this, 
standard of cost of product or service unit, or of process time and 
cost, are predetermined, and form the basis of recovery or charg- 
ing out for product or services rendered by any operating section. 
Any surplus or deficit marks resulting in improvement or falling 
off in cost efficiency, which appears in the final monthly accounts 
to be accounted for—both for individual locations and for the fac- 
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tory as a whole—finished product being charged to the selling and 
distributing control at a predetermined total cost. For the past 
seven years I have been convinced that this method is essential 
to control. 

Collection and allocation of expense is made by accounts grouped 
as follows: 

NumBers 1 to 10—RAw Marertat Stocks, In groups, there 
being a detailed code of commodities underlying these, where 
tabulating machines are utilized. Groups indicate types of mate- 
rial, and not situation in store. 

NumBers 21 To 30—FinisuHep Propucr Accounts. In groups. 
Detail numbers (as subdivision of the account number) are used 
to indicate types, sizes, etc. 

Numbers 31 to 40—Speciat Orper AND Propuction Accounts. 
Controlling work in process of all types, in groups; may be found 
in any operating or service division; and are credited by transfer 
of finished cost to Nos. 21/30, or to Expense Accounts. Detail 
or subsidiary numbers indicate special order number—as—31/124. 

Numsers 41 To 50—INSTALLATION CAPITAL VALUES, as 41, Build- 
ings; 42, Roads and Railways; 43, Fixed Plant; 44, Rolling stock 
and transportation equipment; 45, Power transmission; 46, Loose 
tools and equipment; 47; Portable process plant; 48, Patterns, dies, 
blocks, etc.; 49, Fixtures and fittings; 50, Office furniture. 

Numsers 51 to 60—MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES as in previous 
group. 

Numpers 6] to 100—Operatinc CHARGES GENERALLY. 

Numpers 61 to 64—Fixep Cuarces; Rent, Rates, Taxes, Sch.; 
62, Insurance (‘Fire-Boiler) ; 63, Depreciation; 64, Interest. 

Numsers 65 to 79—Current Expenses: 65, Gas, Water, Power 
and Light (purchased); 66, Carriage (inward); 67, Outward 
Carriages, Freight, Shipping Expenses and Insurance; 68, 
Postal services and charges; 69, Miscellaneous expenditures; 
70, Stores and Supplies (debited from Materials issues) ; 71, Wages 
72, Salaries (Classified by abstracts of Pay Rolls, etc., as, pro- 
duction process direct or indirect, executive, administrative) ; 73, 
Commission; 74, Travelling expenses; 75, Professional fees and 
charges; 76, Insurance (State and Workmen’s Compensation) ; 
77, Patent Fees and Royalties; 78, Advertising and Publicity: 79, 
Trade Subscriptions and Donations. 

Numpers 80 to 90—MisceLLaAngous Accounts (CoMMERCIAL) : 
81, Interest (trade); &2, Discounts; &3, Bad Debts; 88, Scrap 
and Spoilage; 89, Direct Cost Charges. 

Numsers 91 to 100—Service Accounts: 91, Buildings and Space ; 
92, Plant and Installation; 93, Materials Service; 94, Transport; 
95, Power and Transmission; 96, Labor; 97, Maintenance; 98, 
Operating Expense; 99, Administrative Expense; 100, Selling and 
Distribution. 

These account numbers are used in conjunction with Location 
Numbers thus: 4011/74 represents Travelling Expenses; Foundry 
Manager; 4011/630 the same, in relation to a Work Order (No. 
630); or 4011/89/630 Travelling Expenses treated as a direct 
ost charge to the Foundry against Work Order 630. 

Alternatives and extensions will readily occur to you; the method 
outlined is but one of many; for example, the Location Number 
n the last instance may be replaced by a significant number in- 
dicating the process group controlled. 

The accounting procedure of collection is, briefly, as follows :— 

1—Controlling Accounts govern the whole of the Divisional 
Cost accounting records; and are kept in similar form. 

2—Accounts (loose leaf, tabular form) are kept divisionally for 
each Location (administrative or operative) with headings as under 

a) Frxep Cuarces—(1) Buildings, (2) Installation. (b) Current 
Operatinc ExpensE—(1) Wages (other than charged to Works 
Yrders or Maintenance A/cs.); (2) Salaries: (a) Executive, 
b) Administrative; (3) Stores and Supplies; (4) Current Ex- 
enses, (c) REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE. (d) Service CHARGES— 
1) Transport; (2) Power; (3) Labor, (4) Administrative. 

These columns represent charges more or less common to all 
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classes or operation. On the credit side of the account there appears 
a column for amounts recovered by charge to other locations or 
to production, special or standing maintenance orders. Locations 
performing producing or service operations involving special, stand- 
ing maintenance or production orders have a further form of 
record showing, as debits: (a) MarTertaLs (as issued and credited 
on A/cs. 1 to 10. (b) Waces (1) Direct (from Account No. 
71); (2) Indirect (from Account No. 71.) (As summarized from 
Time Records, etc.). (e) Drrecr Cost CHarces (as recorded 
against A/c. No. 89). (d) Transrers (affecting account Nos. 31 to 
40 and 51 to 60.) (e) Burpen. Representing amounts figured 
at predetermined rates per man-process or process unit hour, or 
per unit of product at process (whichever may be applicable) 
credited to the individual Location accounts separately as a recovery ; 
and in total credited to Operating Expense Account and charged 
to the appropriate order account (as above). 

Credits are shown for (a) Value of finished product delivered 
(at predetermined cost rates) to stores (A/cs. Nos. 21/30); of 
units of service (power, etc.) delivered (at predetermined rates) 
and of maintenance orders completed. In these latter instances ° 
the credit here will be a charge to the respective service Accounts 
(93, 94, 95, etc.) in control which will be credited by charge to 
the Locations receiving the service. (b) Value of intermediate 
product transfers. (Credits and debits alike on A/cs. 31/40.) 
These may be made at fixed values, or at cost; or (as in En- 
gineering) no credit may be made until completed as a job. 

On both sides of the Accounts appear columns for scrap and 
spoilage, the credit representing the full value transferred to A/c. 
No. 88, the difference after deduction of scrap value being re- 
charged to the Location on the appropriate account number 
(31/40). 

Locations operating expenses are charged as follows :— 

1—Fixep Cuarces—Building and Space; Plant and Installation. 


By credit to Buildings and Plant Service A/c. Nos. 91 and 92, 
on predetermined rates, based on floor space occupied, or plant 


values held as shown by inventory respectively. The Service 
Accounts are debited by closing A/cs. 61/64 in total. Administra- 
tive Locations may or may not be charged for office space, but it 
is suggested that they should be. 

2—CurrENT OPERATING EXPENSES. 

1—Waces: (where not charged to special or other orders) by 
crediting A/c. No. 71 and debiting Operating Expense Account 
in total; Locations in detail. 

2—Satraries: Similarly—crediting A/c. No. 72. 

3—Stores AND Suppiies: By credit to A/c. No. 70 (previosly 
debited from Materials A/c. 1/10) in total and debit Operating 
Expense, Locations in detail from Stores issues records. 

4—Current Expenses: A/cs. 65 to 69, 76 to 79, as affected, 
credited and total debited to Operating Expenses A/c. No. 98 details 
being charged to Locations from original documents, abstracts, etc. 

3—MAINTENANCE—Special and standing maintenance order 
charges, as credited to the Location Cost Accounts controlling 
them, are: (1) Credited in total on A/cs. Nos. 51/60. (2) 
Debited in total to Maintenance Service A/c. No. 97. This latter 
account is credited in turn with the amounts debited in detail to 
Locations chargeable, Operating Expense Account being debited in 
total. 

4—Service CHARGES. 

(1) Marertats Service. Although not shown as an expense 
of operation, it is included in cost. Materials Service Account is 
charged with the Operating Expenses of all locations concerned with 
supply or storage of materials, and credit is given by adding to 
the value of each issue of material a predetermined percentage, 
the total amount being credited to this account. In summarizing 
material issues this addition is totalled separately, but is debited 
as part of Material Cost. The Locations of which the Operating 
Expense is so included are the material sections of Product Con- 
trol Group (24) of Inspection Group (25), all of Group (31) and 
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Group (51) Purchasing; also Group 5320 (materials and stores 
records. (51) Purchasing; also Group 5320 (materials and stores 
records). In addition, inward carriage account will be charged 
to this account from account No. 66, as allocated to materials. In 
transferring Operating Expense of Locations the total will be 
credited to Operating Expense Account. 

(2) and (3) Transport AND Power. By charge from Operating 
Accounts of Transport (Group 32), and Power (Group 33) Lo- 
cations (crediting their Operating Expense in detail, and Operating 
Expense Account in total), for the number of units of service 
supplied (as measured or computed) at predetermined rates. In- 
stallation and Maintenance (Group 34) is dealt with by transfer 
of the charges for repairs, etc., as previously explained. 

(4) Lasor. Absorbs Operating Expense of Locations 5330 
(Time and Wages) and Labor Group (3500). They are credited 
in detail, and Operating Expense Account in total; thereafter 
charges are made to Operating Service locations at a fixed rate 
per man-hour on all labor hours employed, the total amount being 
credited to Labor Service Account. 

There remains now to deal only with Administrative Service 
Expenses. Within each “control group” the expense of the Con- 
troller’s location will be distributed over the remainder (e.g., pro 
rata to personnel); next, the expense of the Directors’ Locations 
over their subsidiary Locations either as a fixed sum per head, or 
rate per man-hour on hours employed in the Division, or otherwise 
as equitable. Credits and debits will be made accordingly. There- 
after, all remaining administrative locations (other than those con- 
trolling producing or service divisions) will be credited with their 
total expense. Operating Expense Account being credited in total 
and Administrative Service Account debited. Simultaneously a 
credit will be made on Administrative Service Account, and a 
debit in total on Operating Expense Account (with debits in de- 
tail to all producing and Service Locations) at a fixed rate per 
man-hour for all men employed (productive, direct or indirect). 
Any balance then remaining will go forward as surplus or deficit 
to next period. 

We have now remaining only those locations concerned with 
Product, Process or Service (power, transport, maintenance and 
storage). Against all these, and against the Operating Expense 
Account (No. 98) in total, credits have already been given by debit 
in detail and total to Production, Standing Maintenance or Special 
Orders Accounts (Nos. 31/40-51/60) and, through the Service 
Accounts 93 to 97 back to Operating Expense of other locations, at 
fixed rates of burden charge. Any balance on Operating Expense 
Account in total is reconcilable with similar balances (surplus or 
deficit) appearing at each location, and will be carried forward to 
the next accounting period. 

It will be observed that distribution is always made, if possible, 
at “predetermined rates,” and on hours (man process, process 
unit (or machine), hours, etc.) Distribution as a_ per- 
centage of labor cost is too erratic for consideration. Estimating 
and budgeting alike are based on this principle of predetermination, 
and I suggest that in the distribution of overhead (administrative 
or other) it is undoubtedly the best method to adopt. 

Consideration of the remainder of our subject (“Selling and 
Distributive Costs”) must of necessity be brief; but, in any case, 
brevity will be facilitated since the accounting methods and control 
will be as already explained, the Location Numbers falling within 
the “Control Group” 7000. Our range of account numbers will 
require extension, but as this will be inevitable, from the stand- 
point of the financial accounting, in order to provide for certain 
other purely commercial and financial aspects, no difficulty wili 
arise. Nor will confusion occur in allocation of expense, this 
being governed by Location Numbers primarily. We may there- 
fore assign account numbers 101 to 110 for sales of groups of 
product—in parallel with the “finished stock accounts,” 110 to 120 
for Special Order costs also in parallel; 121 for Advertising Mate- 
rial Stocks. From an accounting standpoint we have to consider, 


Cost SECTION 


in relation to sales: (1) Type or product—subdivided into siz 

horse power, etc.; (2) Market area—home, foreign, subdivision int.) 
territories; these divisions giving the distribution efficiency facto 

We have next to consider the unit of sales—which may be quantitiv:, 
but which usually can only be expressed in terms of money—“dolla: 

of sales.” ‘Finally, we have to consider methods of (a) SELLIN« 

including the arousing of interest, personal contact with customers. 
and all that comprises the Making of the contract; (b) Distrint 

TION, including transport, warehousing and storage, and actual « 

livery or performance of contract. Accounting for sales and book 
debts will remain a financial function, though in part carried out 
under the control of the Selling organization. We have therefor: 
to endeavor to ascertain the costs of (a) Settinc; (b) Dis 
TRIBUTION ; in relation to (1) A number of units of quantity, or 
value, of (2) product of any particular type, in (3) any given 
area or market. Analysis of sales accounts (invoices in detail 
summarized and tabulated) will give (1), (2) and (3). Costs 
of Selling and Distribution will be arrived at under the account 
ing system already laid down. Though I have great admiration for 
the work of the salesmen, it must be admited (in the cold, hard 
light of economics) that his operations are those of an individual. 
directed by other individuals, in performance of certain definite 
functions. These functions again, for control purposes, must be 
grouped; and this grouping will depend on the area of operations 
and the nature of the product. We will assume both home and 
foreign sales with branch offices, agents, stores or depots; but ex 
cluding the operation of retail shops in addition. We may there- 
fore have an organization somewhat as follows :— 

CONTROLLER OF SELLING AND DistTRIBUTION assisted by: Assistant 
Controllers. 1—Home, 2—Foreign, 3—Distribution;: Director of 
Publicity and Advertising . 

ASSISTANT ConTROLLERS’ functions are arranged as under: 

1—Home. Assistant Controller with: 

(a) Tenpers AND Estimatinc Director assisted by Section 
Directors dealing with Product groups. 

(b) Director or SALESMEN AND AGENTS assisted by Section 
Directors controlling divisions which may represent either Terri- 
tories or Product groups—according to the Selling plan and methods. 

(c) Drrector or BRANCHES assisted by Section Directors con- 
trolling the Branches themselves (as Branch Managers) or being 
concerned at Head Office with the operations of certain Branches. 

2—Foreicn. Organized similarly. 

3—DistTRIBUTION. 

(a) Srorace AND WAREHOUSING: Assistant Controller with 
Director assisted by Section Directors in charge of separate stores 
or depots. These may be regarded as serving a particular territory, 
or as handling a product group, according to the facts. 

(b) Transport: Director with Section Directors for (1) In- 
land Transport and (2) Marine and Foreign Transport. 

In these instances distribution will be made over product, quantity 
handled, or special order in suitable cases. 

ADVERTISING. 


The director of Advertising will formulate advertising schemes 
and plans (Home and Export) to be considered in conjunction with 
the Assistant Controllers and the Controller. Section Directors 
may be (1) Press Advertising; (2) Poster Advertising; (3) 
General Advertising, Catalogues, etc. They will have as assistants, 
artists, copywriters, publicity and circulation experts, etc. Ad- 
vertising charges will be concerned chiefly with product groups 
either alone or in relation to area covered by advertising. Special 
advertising will also be covered by Special Orders, where necessary. 

Co-ordination will be necessary as between all sections, and must 
be maintained particularly as between salesmen and _ branches 
(receiving orders) and transport and distribution (dispatching). 
Where (as in engineering) product is identifiable and is to be 
packed, packing will be done and charged against the special order 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 6, 1925 
SUMMARY 


News print 
Printing paper > 
Wall paper. cccccccccscccsevccssvecs 7 bis., 4 cs. 
Wrapping paper 419 rolls, 23 cs. 
Drawing paper 

Cigarette paper 

Writing paper b 
Paper hangingS.........---.seseeeeceeeees 39 bls. 
Filter paper 151 bls., 5 cs. 
Decaleomania paper 
Metal paper 

Baryta coated paper 
Packing paper 

Fancy Paper 

Colored paper 

Surface coated paper 
Tissue paper 

Duplex paper 

Bow] paper 

Cover paper 

Wafer paper 

Gold coated paper 
Metal coated paper 
Basic paper 
Miscellaneous paper. . 


..161 es., 353 bls., 607 rolls 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
I. Schweitzer, Pres. Monroe, Marseilles, 100 


WALLPAPER 
*. J. Emmerich & Co., Minnetonka, London 4 


J. Emmerich & Co., Aquitania, London, 2 bls. 
C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Aquitania, Havre, 


H. S. Lloyd & Co., Aquitania, Havre, 1 cs. 
H. S. Lloyd & Co., Aquitania, Havre, 1 ble. 
mas & Pierson, Aquitania, London, 2 cs. 


PAPERHANGINGS 

H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minneonka, London, 34 
H. S. Lloyd & Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 5 

NEWS PRINT 

Maurice O’Meara Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 23 
rolls 
Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., A. Ballin, 
Hamburg, 423 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
lapan Paper Co., Am. Merchant, London, 3 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 1 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 16 
Commercial Cable Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 1 
Martin & Bectold, S. Ventana, Bremen, 9 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
Meadows, Wye & Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 


DUPLEX PAPER 
O. Hommel & Co., S. Ventana, Bremen, 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
Vhoenix Shipping Co., S. Ventana, Bremen, 


WRAPPING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 23 cs. 
_ Chemical National Bank, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
‘konite Callender Cable Co., Minnetonka, Lon- 

. 347 rolls. 

PACKING PAPER 
P. Heffernan Paper Co., 

Gothenburg, 10 bls. 
BOWL PAPER 
C. A. Johnson Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 23 bls. 


Drottningholm, 


METAL PAPER 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, A. Ballin, Ham- 
4 cs. 


burg, 


COVER PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 4 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 5 cs. 


J. Manheimer, Homeric, Bordeaux, 151 bls. 


DRAWING PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, 
don, 5 cs. 


Titan Shipping Co., La Savoie, Havre, 20 
Titan Shipping Co., Aquitania, Havre, 12 


COLORED PAPER 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Veendam, 
terdam, 5 cs.- 


WRITING PAPER 
Guibout freres, Paris, Havre, 9 cs. 


WAFER PAPER 
Habicht Braun & Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., S. Ventana, Bremen, 67 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Columbus, Bremen, 50 cs. 


GOLD COATED PAPER 
C. B. Richard & Co., S. Ventana, Bremen, 2 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Prager Co., Arabic, Hamburg, 30 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 89 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Lapland, Antwerp, 14 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Veendam, Rotterdam, 2 cs. 


METAL COATED PAPER 


C. B. Richard & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 1 cs. 


FANCY PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Homeric, London, 6 
cs. 
Whiting & Paterson Co., Aquitania, London, 3 


cs. 


BASIC PAPER 
Shipping Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 40 cs. 


PAPER 
Drottningholm, 


Globe 


Gilbert 
105 bls. 

Gilbert Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
68 rolls 

Universal Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
4+ rolls. 

Universal Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
7 bls. 

. Walsh, Inc., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 27 

rolls. 

Crepe Kraft Co., Inc., 
burg, 60 rolls. 

M. M. Cohen, 
rolls. 

M. M. Cohen, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 95 bls. 

T. Barrett & Son, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
117 bls. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 390 rolls. 

Irving Bank Columbia Trust Co., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 29 bls. 

E. H. Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 2 cs. 

Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Paris, Havre, 
12 cs. 

A. J. Woodruff, Paris, Havre, 2 cs. 

Perry Ryer & Co., Assyria, Glasgow, 125 cs. 

Roneo, London Exchange, London, 10 rolls. 

Japan Paper Co., C. Rosso, Genoa, 9 cs. 

Steiner Paper Corp., Veendam, Rotterdam, 11 cs. 


Paper Co., Gothenburg, 


Drottningholm, Gothen- 


Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 48 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

New York Trust Co., A. Merchant, London, 240 
bls. rags. 

American Woolstock Corp., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
3 bls. rags. 

Albion Trading Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 1 ble. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 101 
bls. rags. 


Salomon Bros. & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 11 
bls. rags. 


S. Silberman, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 48 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., La Savoie, Havre, 
221 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., La Savoie, Havre, 20 
bls. rags. 

National City Bank, La Savoie, Havre, 50 bis. 
rags. 

W. Barnet & Son, Samaria, Liverpool, 78 bis. 
rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Samaria, Liverpool, 133 
bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Assyria, Glasgow, 145 bls, 
rags. 

Hughes Fawcett, Assyria, Glasgow, 16 bls. flax- 
waste. 

W. Schall & Co., Francisco, Newcastle, 125 bls. 
rags. 


Baring Bros. & Co., Francisco, Antwerp, 45 
bls. threadwaste. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., 
54 bls. threadwaste. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., 
Antwerp, 104 bls. cardwaste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., S. Ventana, Bremen, 64 
bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
bls. rags. 


Bankers Trust Co., S. Ventana, Bremen, 40 bls. 
rags. 


Francisco, Antwerp, 


Francisco, 


S. Ventana, Bremen, 39 


A. W. Fenton, Inc., Arabic, Hamburg, 573 bls. 
rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Arabic, Hamburg, 359 
Is. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., L. Exchange, London, 265 
bls. rags. 

National City Bank, L. Exchange, London, 100 
bls. rags. 

National City Bank, L. Exchange, London, 86 
bls. bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
230 bis. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., G. Mamele, Genoa, 33 bls. 
rags. 

A. W. 
bls. rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., G. Mamele, 
Genoa, 57 bls. rags. 

International Acceptance 
Genoa, 70 bls. rags. 

International Acceptance 
Naples, 108 bls. rags. 

Amsinck Sonne & Co., Inc., Asia, Marseilles, 
90 bls. rags. 


Fidelity Intl. Trust Co., Asia, Marseilles, 60 bls. 
rags. 


Inc., Masaniello, Marseilles, 


Fenton, Inc., G. Mamele, Genoa, i30 


Bank, G. Mamele, 


Bank, G. Mamele, 


Bankers Trust Co., 
149 bls. rags. 

W. Steck & Co., Veendam, Rottendam, 115 bls. 
bagging. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
209 bis. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 45 
bls. bagging. ; 

Chemical National Bank, Veendam, 
58 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, 
45 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 
31 bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Veendam, 
17 bls. rags. 


Bn J. Keller Co., Inc., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 115 
41S. Tags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Clara Venice, 397 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
bagging. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Scotland Maru, Venice, 
45 bls. rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Scotland Maru, Venice, 
100 bis. rags. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Mexican, Kobe, 600 bls. 


rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
Ss. rags. 


. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
flaxwaste. 
(Continued on 


Karachi Maru, Hamburg, 


Inc., Veendam, Rotterdam, 


Rotterdam, 


Veendam, Rotterdam, 


Rotterdam, 


Inc., Clara Venice, 39 bls. 


Isonzo II, Genoa, 155 
Zeeland, Antwerp, 176 
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OLD ROPE 


Rrown Bros. & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 72 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 37 
coils. 

Darden Beller Co., Monterey, Havana, 8 bis. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Francisco, Newcastle, 199 
coils. 

New York Trust Co., Francisco, Newcastle, 68 
coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Francisco, Hull, 23 bis. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Francisco, Hull, 93 coils. 


Ellermans’ Wilson Line, Francisco, Hull, 48 
bis. 

Ellermans’ Wilson Line, Francisco, Hull, 45 
coils. 


W. Steck & Co., Arabic, Hamburg, 29 bls. 

Brown Bros & Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 51 bis. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Veendam, Rotterdam, 247 
coils. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
42 bis. 


Inc., Masaniello, Barcelona, 


WOODPULP 


E. M. Sergeant & Co., Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
250 bls. chemical pulp. 

Chemical National Bank, Stavangerfjord, Oslo, 
300 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 10 bls. woodpulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Drottningholm, 
burg, 1800 rolls wet pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Progress, 6350 bls. wood 
pulp. 


Gothen- 


WOODFLOUR 
B. L. Soberski, Stavangerfjord, Fredrikstad, 750 
bags, 51,000 kilos. 
CHINA CLAY 


J. W. Higman Ce., Inc., Bauta Fowey, 507 tons 
15 cwt. 


Atlantic National Bank, Bauta Fowey, 1721 
tons 9 cwt. 
BOSTON IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING JUNE 6, 1925 





J. H. Scott Paper Co., Karachi Maru, Hamburg, 
91 rolls print paper. 
N. Holz, Karachi Mauri, Hamburg, 4 cs paper. 


Rasmill Fibre Co., Karachi Maru, Hamburg, 
167 bls. pasteboards. 
First National Bank of Boston, Caledonian, 


Manchester, 134 bls. cottonwaste. 

J. B. Moors & Co., Caledonian, Manchester, 118 
bags hidecuttings. 

J. B. Moors & Co., 
213 bags hidecuttings. 

T. D. Downing & Co., Caledonian, Manchester, 
129 bis. rags. 


Caledonian, Manchester, 


Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., Caledonian, Man- 
chester, 101 bis. rags. 
New England Waste Co., Caledonian, Man- 


chester, 35 bis. rags. 
R. F. Downing & Co., Caledonian, Manchester, 
69 bis. newcuttings. 


Erecting Heid Storage Tanks 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 

KaxLamazoo, Mich., June 8, 1925—Two massive acid storage 
tanks, each 9,680 cubic feet capacity, are being erected by the Kala- 
mazoo Tank and Silo Company for the Cape mill of the St. 
Maurice Paper Company, Ltd., Three Rivers, 


(Continued from page 67) 








Brown Bros. & Co., Caledonian, Manchester, 44 
bls. newcuttings. 

Darmstadt Scott & Co., Caledonian, Manchester, 
85 bls. new cuttings. 

Goschens & Cunliffe, 
59 bls. rags. 

National City Bank, Caledonian, Manchester, 50 
bls. rags. 

J. Cohen Son & Co., Inc., 
chester, 28 bls. rags. 

First National Bank of Boston, Rhode Island, 
Liverpool, 110 bls. rags. 

J. S. Moors & Co., Rhode Island, Liverpool, 26 
bls. rags. 

Linen Thread Co., Rhode Island, Liverpool, 88 
bls. flaxwaste. 

Hughes Faweett, 
bls. flaxwaste. 

Train Smith & Co., Capulin, Hull, 393 bls. paper- 
steck. 

Merchants National Bank, Capulin, Hull, 83 bls. 


Caledonian, Manchester, 


Caledonian, Man- 


Rhode Island, Liverpool, 36 


rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
53 bis. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Blommersdyk, Rot- 
terdam, 147 bis. rags. 

T. D. Downing & Co., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
37 bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves & Co., Blommersdyk, Roterdam, 
6 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
95 bls. wastepaper. 

G. M. Graves & Co., Nevisian, Hamburg, 38 
bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Nevisian, Antwerp, 
138 bls. flaxwaste. 


Inc., Novian, Manchester, 


Spoulding Fiber Co., Nevisian, Antwerp, 487 
bls. flaxwaste. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Nevisian, Antwerp, 92 


coils old rope. 

J. C. Thallie & Co., Blommersdyk, Rotterdam, 
65 bis. old rope. 

J. Anderson & Co., Karachi 
275 bls. woodpulp, 55 tons. 

Hartig Pulp Co., Karachi Maru, Hamburg, 250 
bls. woodpulp, 51 tons. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 6, 1925 


Maru, Hamburg, 





Castle & Overton, Inc., Elmspert, France, 193 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Ogontz, Spain, 90 bls. 
bagging. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 6, 1925 








Koons, Wilson & Co., Melyonian, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
photo paper. 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hornfels, Bremen, 31 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Legie, Hamburg, 318 
bls. rags. 


Quebec. These economical emptying. 


tanks are 22 feet in diameter and 20 feet deep and have a specially 


constructed bottom of 8 inch timbers, with heads and staves of 6 
inch stock. Long leaf yellow pine is used exclusively. 
has 24 hoops, contains 22,000 board feet of lumber and weight 
The tanks will be shipped 


between 60,000 and 70,000 pounds. 
knocked down and erected at the mills. 


Larke tanks of this description are not at all uncommon with the 
Ka'amazoo Tank and Silo Company. Recently one was constructed 


Each tank 


of 50 feet diameter of three inch stock. 
chests, all common in paper mill equipment are regular production 
with the Kalamazoo Tank and Silo Company. During the past two 
or three years this concern has been developing a steady sale ot 
tile ash pits, elevated on steel frames,- with a dump bottom for 


oe 


E. J. Keller Co.. Inc., Mexican, Kobe, 7\)) bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., inc., West Eldara, Rotte dam, 
50 bis rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc.,, McKeesport, Havre. 306 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., McKeesport, Havre, 297 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Blommersdyk, Rotte: am, 
57 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Nevisian, Belgium. 10) 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Winona, Italy, 187 bls, 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. wood pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., H. H. Asquith, Frumo, 4800 
bls. wood pulp. 

Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., H. H. Asquith, 
Frumo, 2100 bls. kraft pulp. 

J. Anderson & Co., C. Camus, Trieste, 1983 bls 
wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 6, 1925 


— 


, Germany, 825 








E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
bls. rags. 

Baltimore Trust Co., Hornfeld, Bremen, 46 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Legie, Hamburg, 164 bis. 
rag pulp. 

E. J. Keller, Inc., Breedyk, Rotterdam, 730 bis 
wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. wood pulp. 

Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Dania, Copen- 
hagen, 750 bls. wood pulp. 

National City Bank, Hornfels, Bremen, 1300 
bls. wood pulp. : 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Argosy, 
333 bls. wood pulp. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., 
bis. wood pulp. 

Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Argosy, Sunds- 
vall, 2500 bls. wood pulp. 

Amer. Exchange Nat’l Bank, Argosy, Sundsvall, 
1000 bls. wood pulp. 

E. Naumburg & Co., 
bls. woodpulp. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Argosy, Sundsvall, 900 
bls. wood. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Argosy, Sundsvall, 


Hornfeld, Bremen, 171 


, Germany, 275 


Helsingfors, 


Argosy, Raumo, 304 


Argosy, Sundsvall, 5400 


_ 150 bls. wood pulp. 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Argosy, Sundsvall, 
600 bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
wood pulp. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 6, 


Progress, 500 bis 





1925 





Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Goldbek, 6632 bls. wood 
pulp. 


Vats, blow pits, stuff 


Canadian Exhibit in New Zealand 
The federal government, Ottawa, has invited various Canadian 
paper firms to make exhibits at the New Zealand and South Sea 
Exhibition at Dunedin, N. Z. this summer, the federal authorities 
offering to transport displays free of charge. 
number of concerns looking after foreign trade in the paper line 
will send consignments of paper. 


It is likely that a 
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Obituary 
Edwin P. Lindsay 


Boston, Mass., June 9, 1925.—Edwin Parker Lindsay, died the 
m, latter part of last month at Cambridge. He was born at Brook- 
line, and of late years had maintained a home in Cambridge, and 


. in Bridgewater, N. H. He was treasurer of the First Parish 
7 Congregational Church. 
m, His whole business life had been closely identified with the 
manufacture and selling of paper. Through his initiative, one of 
m the mills in which he was interested was a first American mill 
s. to manufacture kraft paper from imported pulp. Later this mill 
5 was the first to manufacture that class of pulp in this country. 
Mr. Lindsay represented the highest type of business integrity, 
” sagacity and progressiveness. Starting as a boy with Train. Smith 
, & Co., importers of paper mill supplies, Boston, he later acquired 


interest in and represented as selling agent the following named 
companies: The Odell Manufacturing Company, Groveton, N. H.; 
the Brompton Pulp and Paper Company of Canada; Claremont 
Paper Company, Claremont, N. ‘H.; Deerfield Pulp Company, 
Mountain Hills, Vt.; Aroostook Pulp and Paper Company, Van 
Buren, Me.; Howland Pulp and Paper Company, ‘Howland Me.; 
1 The Advance Bag and Paper Company, Howland, Me., and Middle- 

town, Ohio. At the time of his death he was the president and 

principal owner of the last named company. He is survived by 
b his widow. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SELLING COST 
(Continued from page 66) 


which indicates the particular contract. In other cases, the cost 
of goods to the Selling Controller is full works cost, including 
packing. 

Collection of expense having been made, and distribution of all 
administrative expense to locations effected (as previously described) 
transfers may be made to the Sales accounts (debit) or Special 
Order Cost Accounts in total. Methods of allocation may be either 
on a predetermined rate per unit (quantity or value) or by actual 
apportionment over total units or value of product sold, according 
to type. Advertising in part may be distinguished in relation to 
product or territory (by addition of detail numbers to the Adver- 
tising Account or other Expense Account numbers concerned) when 
expense is initiated; otherwise it must be distributed as above men- 
tioned. Salesmen, agents and branches (“field”), totalled according 
to territory, may be charged to Sales Accounts according to total 
sales of each product group (units or values) in each field. Storage 
will be distributed according to whether stores are regarded as 
parts of “field” expense or have relation to product groups. Trans- 
port may be charged to special orders so far as possible (e.g., sea 
freight, insurance, import duties, etc., on special items such as en- 
vines) or otherwise according to quantity of product group handled. 

The total expenditure on special orders (including cost of prod- 
uct) will be transferred to the Sales Accounts carrying the credit 
for the relative sales; expenditure from Locations, distributed as 
previously mentioned, being also transferred to the relative sales 

counts (to which “cost or product sold” will have been debited 
already, as received, and delivered to customers). The difference 
etween total sales and total charges on Sales Accounts will be the 
net margin” out of which certain further expenses (discounts to 
4 customers, bad debts and interest) must be provided. The exact 
reatment of Discounts and Interest is a matter on which two 
opinions exist; my own view is that it is not a selling expense in 
i relation to product, but a matter of use of money. The total cost 
of sales as shown on the Product Group Sales Accounts will now 
include cost of product, advertising, selling (“field”), storage and 
transport. Where the products are sufficiently homogeneous (within 
each group) to have a common quantitative unit, the cost per unit 
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of all factors of Selling Cost is thus obtainable—the number of 
units sold being available from statistical records—and in all cases 
the factors of cost may be expressed in terms of value units, or 
“per cent of turnover.” 





Paper Box Men Convene 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 6, 1925—The National Paper Box 
Manufacturers -Association, had a large and most enthusiastic 
attendance at the National Convention convened at the Powers 
Hotel last week. At this gathering there were 500 representatives 
of the National Association and its allied industries, the Supply 
Trades Division. 

‘Following the joint gathering of the Western Division with the 
National Convention during the half week beginning May 27 there 
was held election of officers these being elected:— President Frank 
Stone, Jesse Jones Paper Box Company, Philadelphia; Vice-Pres- 
ident, A. G. Burry, Fort Wayne Paper Box Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. and Treasurer-Secretary, Frank S. Records. These were 
elected Directors :—Western Division, Harry O. Alderman; Alder- 
man and Fairchild, Rochester, N. Y.; New England Division, 
Frank Barnes, W. S. Barnes and Sons, Boston, Mass.; Central. 
Division, E. T. Franke, George Franke Sons Company, Baltimore,. 
Md.; Southern Division, Paul A. Clements, Atlanta Box Factory, 
Atlanta, Ga. and Eastern Division, L. E. Walbeck, E. W. Walbeck 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Apart from the business sessions held in the Powers Hotel was. 
the interesting exhibit made at the plant of the M. D. Knowltom 
Company in Rochester where the box makers were given an op- 
portunity to view a most comprehensive display of the various 
kinds of mechanical equipment used in the converting and box 
manufacturing industries. More than 1,000 persons attended this 
exhibition. 

On Thursday, the opening date there was shown a Business Playlet 
arranged by the National Headquarters as a check up on the busi- 
uess conduct of the box plant. It showed in movie picture form and 
spoken drama a candy making plant with two competing bex manu- 
facturers vieing for the business of the confectioner. 

Among the speakers at the Convention were E. M. M. McCullough, 
Manager*of the Department of Manufacturing, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, whose talk stressed the importance and value of Trade 
Associations and who made complimentary reference to the work 
of the Box Makers Association as a business promoting institution 
as well as medium for fraternizing the industry. Harry R. Well- 
man of Dartmouth College, spoke of Marketing and Advertising 
while Marketing Expert George F. Barber of the National Box 
Makers Association gave an interesting discussion on Management 
of the Paper Box Plant. 

Social diversions were those given under the direction of the M. 
D. Knowlton Company, which entertained the Delegates at luncheon 
at the Hotel Rochester and at a Theatre Party at the Eastman 
Theatre. The National Supplies Association also entertained at 
the Theatre and with a buffet supper and dance at the Power Hotel. 

The next meeting of the Divisional bodies of the National or- 
ganization will be that of the Central and Eastern Divisions which 
will be held at Reading, Pa., September 22 and 23 at the Eagles 
Home on Mount Penn. 


Otto Heijne Goes to Sweden 


Otto Heijne, who came to this country in 1922 and entered the 
employ of Kimberly-Clark Company, has gone to Sweden for several 
months’ visit and study of the developments in sulphite mills since 
he left there. While with Kimberly-Clark Company he was first 
assistant superintendent at Kapuskasing, Ontario, but for the past 
two years has been assistant to P. A. Paulson, general sulphite 
superintendent. On his return Mr. Heijne plans to open an office 
as consulting engineer. 
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New York Market Review 


I Orrice oF tHE Parer TrapE JouRNAL, 


Wednesday, June 10, 1925. 
There has been no great falling off in business in the paper mar- 


ket during the past week in spite of the protracted hot spell and 
yet the shadow of impending summer dullness has already fallen 
across the threshold. Orders are still coming in with fair regularity 
but they are small orders, the bulk of which does not total up with 
the business that should be coming through under normal condi- 
tions. This is typical of the cautious buying spirit which the mar- 
ket fell into a long time ago. Consumers hold off their orders to the 
last possible moment, in most cases, and then they order so small 
an amount that it sifts through their hands almost as soon as 
received. Because of this fact they are constantly ordering and 
reordering and the market, taking into account that multitude of 
orders, figures that it is exceptionally busy. It is only when fig- 
ures are gone into and the volume of business is reckoned with that 
the market realizes that it isn’t doing as well as it thought it was 
doing. There is no reason to believe that there will be any change. 
There will be none, at any rate, during the summer. Whether the 
fall will change the buying attitude any or whether the consumers 
will still cling to their cautious policy is a question that time only 
can decide. Some of the mills are curtailing their production in 
anticipation of the lesser call of summer trade. Some of them are 
closing down a day or two at a time and reconciling their working 
schedule to the actual business’ demand. 
tions, remain undisturbed. 
necessary to drive them to higher levels and the manufacturers are 
well aware that lower prices will not prove a lure to materially 
increased business. Not only that but complain is now being gen- 
erally made as to the slight margin of profit and the manufacturers, 
eager as they are for business, cannot see the logic in reducing 
prices to such an extent that the slight margin would be wiped out. 

News print prices hold steady and the demand is showing but 
slight falling off, although the summer period is at hand and a 
break is expected in the phenomenal call news print has been having. 
Metropolitan publishers, however, have not yet cut down their 
publications, advertising seems to be running as strong as ever and, 
as long as these conditions exist, news print will not get far away 
from the pace it has been holding to. 

Fine papers are moving fairly well but the orders which are 
coming in are pitifully small. Printers appear to be reasonably 
busy but they have almost reached a point of caution where they 
only buy for a job as it comes in and keep the stock on their 
shelves reduced to a minimum. Prices are firm, however. 

Wrapping paper prices hold up and the demand is fairly good. 
Tissues also hold steady and are by no means in a hopeless posi- 
tion. Book papers are doing surprisingly well, although the busi- 
ness is very unevenly distributed. Some mills are well supplied 
with future business while others are eagerly scanning the horizon 
for orders which will enable them to keep up their present working 
schedule. 

Things are not quite so encouraging with the board mills. Busi- 
ness is dropping away, although the Eastern mills seem to be 
doing better than those in the ‘West. 





Prices, with a few excep- 
There is not the spontaneous buying 
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Mechanical Pulp 


No change is reported in the mechanical pulp market. 
is a well established demand although a greater portion of the 


There 


business is of the contract nature. Working conditions are such 
that the production is proceeding satisfactorily and prices are still 
firm. 

Chemical Pulp 


Chemical pulp has showed no change but the market is in good 
condition with prices steady. Business is not particularly animated 
which is largely due to the fact that consumers are now receiving 
quantities of supplies from abroad. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The demand for roofing materials has brought new strength 
to the bagging market and the demand appears to be growing 
better daily. Old rope has shown a slight improvement; the prices 
holding where they were a week ago. 


Rags 

The leading demand in rags just now is confined to the lower 

grades. The mill call is particularly good and while there has 

been no radical change in the prices the schedule is holding strong 

znd a rise in certain items seems imminent. The cal! for the higher 

grades is limited, the business which is coming in being restricted 
to immediate needs. 

Waste Paper 
While business in the waste paper market 
called flat it is strongly inclined that way. 


cannot hardly be 
The orders are hardly 
sufficient to keep the supplies moving and there is every indication 
that price cutting and concession giving are becoming prevalent. 
Prices are low but, in many cases they are being shaded to pro- 
cure business. 
Twine 

Twine is at a standstill, Orders are few and far between and 
buying is always a matter of necessity when orders are placed. 
It begins to look as though the summer would be as slow with 


the twine men as was the summer of 1924. 


Pioneer Paper Co. Experiments 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Los AnGELEs, Cal., June 4, 1925.—An exhaustive series of ¢<- 
periments have been inaugurated by the Pioneer Paper Company, 
Inc., in an effort to confirm results of the recent tests in England 
on the suitability of waste cotton bolls in the manufacture of 
course papers. The tests in England revealed the interesting fact 
that waste cotton bolls could be utilized in the production of an 
excellent grade of coarse brown wrapping paper. 

The Pioneer company’s chemists are endeavoring to find a prac- 
tical use of waste cotton stalk hulls available in the Imperial Valley 
and other cotton growing districts of the southwest. Experiments 
have indicated that these can be utilized to advantage. Imperial 


Valley bolls have been found to be too brittle for practical use. An 
effort will also be made to find a use for rice stalks. 

Max E. Campbell, chemist in charge of the experiments, reports 
that results so far are favorable. 
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DRYER. FELTS 


STANDARD and : 
MULTIPLE: PLY 


IAN WEAVE 


In Two, Three} Four, Five‘and. Six 
Ply, 60. inches to 176 inches tn width. 


BY ACTUAL TEST this. felt. will 
dry ‘33. per cent. more \paper,. with 
ABSOLUTELY NO annie MARKS 
By THE rad 
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West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 


and 


MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope and Music Paper, High 
Grade Coated Book and Label Papers 


also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


732 Sherman Street 
Chicago 
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For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


are unsurpassed 


We make them for the largest and fastest 
machines 


Cylinder Wires All Sizes 


The Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co. 
Collinwood Sta. . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR 


99:3 Per Cent Pure 


Huge reserves, ample 
stocks of remarkably 
pure material and unex- 
celled service. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 


General Offices 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sulphur Deposit and Plant, 
Gulf, Matagorda County, Texas 











Miscellaneous Markets 


Orrice or THE Paper Trave JourRNAL, 
Wednesday, June 10, 1925. 

With the abrupt plunge into extreme hot weather, which marked 
the past week, it would be unreasonable to look for anything in 
the way of real record business in the chemical market. As a 
matter of fact there was a falling off in demand and the whole 
market responded to the realization that the hot weather period 
is really here, that it will be many weeks probably before it is 
broken and that from now on there will be little to do but plod 
on and mark time. Vacation schedules are being made out and 
the ranks in the sales departments will begin immediately to thin, 
the members taking advantage of this period when their efforts 
produce the least results and when they can best be spared. Prices 
are holding up well and schedules are being fairly well maintained. 
Reports of concession granting become more frequent but it is usually 
found upon investigation that actual cases where concessions are 
being given are not frequent. It is probable that buyers may find 
an opportunity to buy where the prices are shaded a trifle below 
those given in this department. In nearly every instance of the 
kind, however, such concession .is made to move a spot lot and the 
price cannot be taken as ruling the market. Manufacturers have 
set their faces solidly against any price reductions for they are 
satisfied that business exists only in a limited quantity and that no 
more business would be forthcoming if the price was dropped. 
Therefore they would be the losers and they do not intend to get 
caught in that predicament. Many mills are cutting down their 
working schedule and are already trimming the edges for the sum- 
mer months. At the end of this month the chemical men will be 
able to copare their figures for the first six months of last year 
with the first six months of 1924. It is believed that the total will 
not show any but a slight variation either way. The efforts of 
the manufacturers will from now on be directed to a sufficient cur- 
tailment of production to prevent any ungainly accumulation of 
stock during June, July and August. 

BLANC FIXE.—There was little spontaneity in the blanc fixe 
demand the past week. The consumers are taking no anxious 
thought of the morrow and will not buy ahead. The orders which 
drift along are regulated by their immediate necessities. Further 
than that they are not interested. The demand, however, is not 
far from the normal for this time of the year. From $60 to $70 a 
ton is being asked for the pulp and from $75 to $90 a ton for the 
powder. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—There has been an easing off in 
bleaching powder and with the hot weather period on in full blast 
it may be expected that the demand will slacken materially. Hand 
to mouth buying rules the market but the manufacturers still 
hold to their schedule and show that they have no intention of 
giving ground. The consumers are buying only for immediate needs, 
and, as their immediate needs are not great, bleaching powder is 
not doing any too well. The price is still 1.90 cents a pound. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Caustic soda is holding up well although 
the past week saw a slight slackening up in its pace. It is, however, 
doing much better than most of the commodities right now. There 
is not a great deal of available stock and the demand is sufficient 
to take care of this. The price is from 3.10 to 3.15 cents a pound. 

CASEIN.—Casein, which has been doing so nicely, participated 
in the general slump of the week. There is a consistent demand, 
however, and, everything considered, th market here is satisfactory. 
The market quotes 1214 cents a pound, although this may have been 
shaved a little in certain cases. 

CHINA CLAY.—Such weakening as occurred in China clay dur- 
ing the week could plainly be traced to the weather conditions and 
is temporary. There is nothing fundamentally wrong and, while 
the market will probably weaken considerably, China clay, which 
has been doing nicely for weeks, will show pretty satisfactory re- 
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sults for some time. From $16 to $20 a ton is being asked for the 
imported grades and from $12 to $15 a ton for the domestic. 

CHLORINE.—Chlorine had a quiet week and has, in fact, bec» 
doing a little less than has been expected of it, It is quoted at fro: 
$4.50 to $7.00 a pound in tanks. 

ROSIN.—Even the hot weather failed to put a serious dent in 
the rosin demand. Rosin has been doing so exceptionally we! 
for so long a period that a falling off is in order. While the pric: 
changes from day to day it does not get far away from the pric: 
of $6.90 to $7.10 quoted at the naval stores centers. 

SALT CAKE.—Salt cake, one of the first to feel the shock o/ 
the hot weather, has dropped in price and sales are now being 
sought at a considerably lower schedule.. While contract business 
has been good, the spot buying has practically been nil. Produc- 
tion has been curtailed during the past few weeks and that is all 
that ‘is keeping the stock from piling up. It is said to be selling 
quite freely at $15 a ton although the market is quoting from $16 
to $17 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—Soda ash participated in the general falling off in 
business. There has been steady improvement in this commodity 
during the past few weeks but the wilting period has called a halt 
on it. The price is holding at 1.38 cents a pound on a flat basis 
at the works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Sulphate of alumina had a 
moderate. demand last week and is still doing as well as can be 
expected under the conditions. There is no concession giving to 
speak of. The commercial grades are bringing from 1.40 to 1.45 
cents a pound at the Eastern works and the iron free at from 2.10 
to 2.25 cents a pound. 

SULPHUR.—Routine contract business at the customary figure 
is the story regarding sulphur. The quotation is from $18 to $19 
a ton. 

TALC.—Talc found itself dropping ground last week but it is in 
better shape than it was a year ago at this time. From $17 to $18 
a ton is the price which is being asked. 


P. O. Dept. Substitutes News Print for Manila 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 10, 1925.—Substitution of news print 
for manila paper for use as facing slips will result in a saving of 
approximately $19,000 for the next fiscal year, acting Postmaster 
General Henderson, today advised General H. M. Lord. 

Credit for the suggestion accomplishing the saving goes to J. H. 
McAllister, storekeeper, Division of Equipment and Supplies of the 
Post Office Department, to whom an award of $100 has been recom- 
mended by the Committee on Awards. 

In order to determine the merit of Mr. McAllister’s suggestion, 
on the last proposal for 14 carloads of slips, bids were asked on 
both news print and manila paper. An award based on these bids 
has been made and news print is to be supplied, at a saving on this 
particular order of more than $5,000. The price per million slips 
was $57.15 for manila and $42.28 for news print. The news 
print slips have been substituted in both the post office service and 
in the opinion of all consulted will serve equally as well as the so- 
called manila. 


Upkeep of Paper Mill Rolls 


An interesting and instructive booklet has been issued by the 
Lobdell Car Wheel Company of Wilmington, Del., which relates 
to the care and upkeep of paper mill rolls. The facts compiled in 
this booklet, which contains computing tables, are based on years 
of experience in the manufacture of chilled rolls. Very little in- 
formation has ever been published on this subject and the infor- 
mation this booklet contains should be in the hands of every paper 
and pulp mill employee. 

A copy will be sent free to anyone writing for it. 
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Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
Mind ‘gressy loodetull. 
Bread Wraps—Waxed Papers 
aod wrapping dry foods 
Bond and Ledger Papers 
All standard sizes, 
weights and colors. 
Handy Household Papers in Rolls 


Ask and ye shall receive 
full information. 


maior atic Peapnmientn 


COLLINS 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


| SAMUEL R. WHITING, Pres. and Treas. 


Manufacturers of 
LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
LEDGERS 
BONDS 
WRITING PAPERS 


Mill:—North Wilbraham, Mass 


Main Office: 
208 Race Street Holyoke, Mass. 
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AMERICAN MADE FoR MS'c TRADE 


Some portion of our clay production is pulver- 
ized. That part of it which is pulverized is, as 
far as we know, the only pulverized clay which 
is washed and refined before being pulverized. 


This insures greater freedom from impurities 
and an exceedingly uniform product. 

Prices on M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit samples and quote you 


wn ms | 
aa es) 


i ai bon | 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


Riegeisville, N. J., U. S. A. 


Canadian Representatives 


Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd, Brantford. Ont... Can. 


Soe Agents for Europe 
R. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. CG 
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Market Quotations 


Quoted H rn & Co., No. 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all 
ese Sonn or oe ce Eee referred. none 


BONDS BID OFFERED 


102° 


oak Been. MINE. oc cnnsatoanseunese 
eS ea 
; Gatte, Oe 2983... .ccccces. 
4s i sesecenes 


rown Pa . 
Berlin Mills, 5s < S sued enseueeee see bes vege oneebeeoenen 
Bryant ees > 


Brown 
a "ie al, 
Cape Breton Pulp and a 68 1932 
Carthage Sulphite —— and Eooes, Ss 
pion Paper Co., 6s 1924-34 

2 Pe Notes, 8s 1930 
Cherry River Pa 
Chicoutimi , 
peeaenens 


Hercule ae. 8s 1936 

Hummell, Ross Fibre Corp., 7s joss. 
Keane & Moore Paper Co., 6s 1 

enmore Pulp and Paper Co. sy "1935. 

Lake Superior Pulp and Paper, 6s 1941. 

Mattagami Pulp and Paper, 6s 1937.. 

Marinette & Menominee, 74s 1936. 

Mengel Company, 7s 1934....... 

National Pa epee and Type, 6s i947. 
Oswego Fal r= Ss 1942....... 

Orono Pulp and Paper, 5s 1941 

Orono _ -— Paper, 6s 1943 
Oxford ree Serr Ssbenens 
Paterson rchment paper, g% 1927-28 

Paterson Parchment, 6s 193 

Parker, ne Co., Sis 1944 

Price Bros. & Co., 
Provincial Paper ‘sate Ltd., 6s 1940 
Riordon Co., Series A, 8s 1940 
Riordan Paper, 6s 1924. 

Riordan Pulp and Paper, Ltd., 6s, 1929 

River Raisin Paper, 8s 1936 

St. Regis Paper, 6%s, 1929. 35 

Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 7s 1941..........26. sabesbo 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills, 6s 1934 

St. Croix Paper, 5s_ 1923-37 

Stevens & Lig = oy Paper, 6s 1942 
Spanish River Pul P and a 6s 1931 

Spanish River Pulp and Paper, Gen 88 1941.......... 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper ~ 6s, 1940 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper 1-5, 0 

Whittaker Paper, ist 7s igsd. iebeoseeneeneeess seeneenee 
Watab Paper Co., 6% 
Waterway Paper Products, 7s 1924-27..... ° 
Wayagamack p and Paper, Ltd., 6s 1951.......... Sachs 


BID ASKED 


Abitibi Power and Paper, Com 66 
Abitibi Power and ener Pvsenendee coceetnenevenvces 
Advance Bag and Paper, Com 

Advance Bag and 

Beaver Boar 

Beaver Board, Pfd.. 

Bryant Paper, Ca 

Bryant Pa 


Brompton aly and Paper, Cap... 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Com. 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Pfd. 


Crown Williamette, Com 
Crown Williamette, 7% A, Pfd 


Paper, Cap. 
i & 2 aot, Pia. 
nternational P. 

International Saeer Co., 

Mengel Company, Com.......-.sseeesees seevevebese pores 


Men 
Oxford Papers, 
Pa: 
Provincial 
Provincial Pa 
Price Brothers, Ca’ 
St. Croix Pa 
St. Maurice 
St. Regis Paper 
Spanish River 2 aa y Com 
ish River Pulp and Paper, Pfd... 
deroga Pulp and P 

West Virginia Pul = P: 

West ype Pu 

Whittaker Paper, 

Whittaker Paper, Pfd 


* Nominal. 


aper 
Co., 


(F. o. b. Mill) 
Ledgers ..........11.00 
Bonds n0cseshenss wOee 
ritings— 
Extra Superfine... 14.00 
Su sncnceueee 
Sized ......10.00 
Engine Sized ... 8.00 


News— 
Rolls, contract... 
Rolls, transit .... 


Book, Ca: 
S. & 


M. F. 
Coated * 
amel 


ph 
Tissues—Per pam 


PUN VRano was 


gssus asusk Ss 
@® 9906996 90999 99988 869 999999 60 89 9898 


a Screenings— 
Coarse / 
Refined 

Ground Wood— 
Screenings . -20.00 

Glassine— 

— basis 7. 


Ss 


8689 988 
e See KURD 
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@25.00 


@ 16.00 
@ 16.00 


Mechanical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock) 

--33.00 
. Mill) 
-28.00 


No. 1 
No. 1 Deut 


@37.00 
@ 32.00 


Chemical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported) — 
Bleached 
Easy Bleaching. . 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleached 
No. 1 Kra 
Sulphate— 
wanes 
Sristins (Domestic) — 
leached 
Easy Bleaching Sul- 
phite 
reso Sulphite .... 
Mitscherlich 


Kraft (Domestic) 2. 75 
Soda Bleached . 4.00 


2.95 


3.75 
F. o. b. Pulp win’ 


@ 4.50 
@ 3.25 


@ 3.25 


@ 2.80 
@ 3.20 


@ 3.95 


838898 8 
awww - 
RRIsSB 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
Prices to Mill, f. o. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1.14.50 
New White, No. 2 8.00 
Silesias No. 1...10.50 
New Unbleached. 14. 9 


Fan 


Mixed Khaki Cut- 

tings 5.7 

Pink Corset Cut- 
tings oY 5 

Pink Muslin. . 

New Li 


tt et et et 
< 


a Ae=-o~ovreoy 
38 S BSRReSSSE 


— 


® 88 © 8899999080 2 
o on 


O. D. Khaki Cut- 

tings .50 
Men's Foubae,. 6.25 
New Mixed Blacks 4. 00 


Old Rags 

White, No. 1— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous ... 6.50 
White, No. 2— 

Repacked . . Z 

Miscellaneous ... 

St. a ne 3:00 
eee oes 
Miscellaneous ... 
Black Stockings.... 4.00 
Roofing 


Cloth  Srtoplags. . 3.15 
cvccescee Gene 


\. pene ae 
» Becccee seeee 2.00 


Genecccveces 


ese 
2a~ 
Ses 


New Light Silesias. 9.50 
Light ettes. .11.00 
Unbl’ched Cottons. .14.00 
New White Cut- 


tin, 14.00 
New t Oxfords.10. 00 
New t Prints.. 9.00 
ixed Cut- 


N ¢ w 

4.25 
New w Da Cuttings. 4.00 
No. 1 White Linens.10.25 
No. 2 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 3 White Linens. 6.25 
No. 4 White Linens. 4.50 
7 Extra — 


25 

Ord. Light Prints. . as 
Med. - Prints.. 3.75 
Dutch Blue Cottons 4.00 
Ger. Blue Cottons.. 4.00 
Ger. Blue Linens.. 425 
Checks and Blues.. 3.50 
Linsay Garments... 2.60 

Dark Cottons .... 2. 

Shopper 
French Blues 


Q298SSGSS—gS 999998 
ANNNYASSSAS VRREKSS S-e 


Prices to Mill F. o. b. 

Gusy, No. 1— 

oreign 

Domestic 
Wool Tares, light. . 
Wool, Tares, heavy 2.70 
Bright, Bagging. . - 2.55 
Mixed Bagging.... 2.30 
Sound Bagging .... 2.10 
Roofing Bagging... 1.70 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic 


Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 4. 
Domestic 


@8 606 900800096 ~ 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, White,No. 1 . 
Hard,White,No. 2 3.15 
Soft, White, No.1 2.70 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless wcoets 1.45 
Overissue Mag... 
Solid Fiat Book... 
romasted No. 1. 
Solid Book Ledger. 
Ledger Stock 
New B. 
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Se 
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Bogus Wrappe 
Old Krafts Machine 
compressed bales.. 
News— 
No. 1 White News 
Strictly Overissue 
Strictly Folded... 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. .55 
Common Paper.... .35 


Twines 
eee o. b. Mill) — 
No. 1 ° 43 
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PERFORATED METALS 


= sizes — kinds 
of a ee Metal 


For Centrifugal and Rotary Screens, Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, Pulp Washers, ete. 


The Harrington & King Periorating Company 


8652 Filimore St., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. New York Office, 114 Liberty St. 


WALDRON MACHINES 


is ne er, for Papermakers 
EMBOSSING, COATING, PRINTING ib 2 a ae 


° . country. Prompt delivery—low prices—shipped to 
Machines for Processing Paper any place in the United States or Canada. Also 


Calendars, Winders & Slitters Seneeenees of all kinds of turned wood special- 
Francke Flexible Couplings Write for prices and particulars 
JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION a «Athens Senplonnent 


ths Manufacturing Co. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 1 Se» ; 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON r 4 


; | 75 JENSSEN 
QU ALITY ia 4 | | Two-Tower Acid 


Systems now in oper- 


SIZE ; & 4} ation or building. 


Jenssen Spray Type Cooler 
Bullard Gas Washer 


Decker Cooking Process 


EMPIRE SIZE & CHEMICAL CORP. fee Semre Fetdons Machine 
ALBANY, NEW YORK a Pe Bi: Kisses Chien 


“Ask Your Neighbor "What 200 5th Ave. New York, N. Y. 
He Thinks of Them” 


SYNONYMOUS— THE PICKLES es REGULATOR (,Bewons why. 700 
PULVERIZED — ee 
ae «CN ks tee 1 alate" 


Cincinnati Boston 
Denver nici eee ieee een al Minneapolis 
Detroit Philadelphia : . 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh e \ L | ! | mills having teed ant 
‘ : ae ; . on one machine have 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORP. if | set fie ol 
43 Broad St., New York Oe Oey Se 


plication to 
w. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 
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Finished Jute— 
Dark, 18 basis. . 
Light, 18 basis. . 

Jute Wrapping, 3-6 


Fine Tube Yarn— 
sy and larger. 


All Rag Bond 
Water Marked Sul- 


Sulphite pope ++ 

Seance Wetting 
nme Writin 

No. 1 Fine oa 


~ 
- 


= & 
®98HHS8GS 880 


x 
® ® 8869899896988 


ill. . 
News—Sheets, mill. 
No. 1 Mamila...... 
No. 1 Fibre.. 
No. 2 Manila. . 


eh WOWODWAH oT 


RRKKK 


iw 
Saounw 
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Sulphite Screenings. 3.0 

Manila Tissue, 24x36 
sheet 

White Tissue, 20x30 
sheet 


“ 


(Delivered Central Territory) 
Plain Chip se 00 747. $0 
Solid dl -47.50 $0.00 
Manila Line Chip.57.50 60.00 


Manila. Sul. No. 2 
No. 1 Kraft ... 


News Board . 
Chip Board 
Single Manila Pulp 
lined board 
Single White, paten 
coated board at. 50 @85.00 
Wood Pulp Board. -80.00 @85.00 
Bimder Boards ....75.00 @8500 
Tarred Felts— 
61.00 @63.00 


66.00 @68.00 
- 1.50 @ 1.60 
1.80 
2.10 


late: 
Best Tarred, 1 Ply, 


Old Papers 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 4.00 
White ‘Blank News. 1.75 
——. Env. Cut- 


a 3 2 Hard White 3 
1 Soft White.. 
No 2 Soft White. . 


wn 
we pe 


‘Soseebt | 
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Box Twine, 2-3 ply 
Jute Ri 


pH 


pou “ite 
icago 


ine 
No. 1 Hard White 3.15 
"i Envel. Cut- 3.35 
No . Soft Shav. vas 


. 
nN 
ww 


popomome meres pee =e 
“sip 
ROURAnoSUE 


wroconut 
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New Kraft Cuts. 2.30 
Manila el 


pe 
os 
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No. 


sind 


No. 
Straw ‘ali ings. 
Binders’ ie 
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No. 1 Old Manila. 
Print Manila 

Old Kraft 
Overissue News ... 
Old Newspapers ... 
No, 1 Mixed are. 
Box Board, Chip.. 


Ba 
Price f. cei 
Gunny No. Snaclus 


5898999989 
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aap Rope 

ix 

Scrap a ae 

Wool Tares, heavy. 
Mixed Strings.. 

New Burlap Cuttings 


Domestic Rage. (New) 
Price f. o. b. B 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White co 1 


Sicsiee, 
New Unbleached. 


New mw 
ARSSuSus 


Oe errs. 

Grades—Blue— 
Blue overalls.... . —_ 
New Black, soft... .7 @ — 
i Cuttings.... _ 
3 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
Price f. o. b. Boston 
ee 


Thirds and Blues— 
Micsdieneens ... 
Resting. Stock— 


RK 


% 
2% 


srreeeseiee 
88 ® 88 8D G399H9GHHHSHHSH9S89898S 86 


(Carload Lots) 
Binder Boards— 
Per ton 
Carload lots 
Tarred Felts— 


(per roll) 
Rest Tarred, _— 2.00 


Ba 
F. o. 
Gunny, No. 1— 
Foreign 
Domestic . 
——_ 


No. 1 Hard 
White ........ 3 3.50 


Pa 

(Mill Prices to Jo 
Bond—_ 

Sul 

Light tinted...... 

Dark tinted 
Ledgers (sulphite).. 
Ledgers No. 
Ledgers No. — 
Writing . 
Writing S i. 
News f. o. b. Mill 

Rolls oe 

Sheets (carloads) . 

Sheets (2 tons or 


3.50 


1 
Coated tinted 
Wrarping— 
Rag Brown 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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@ 3.60 


No. 2 Hard White 3.00 
No. 1 Soft White 2.50 
No. 2 Seft White 1.75 
No. 1 Mixed.... 1.00 
No. 2 Mixed.... .90 
Solid Ledger Stock. 1.75 
Wri per 1.60 
No. 1 Books, heary 1.25 
No. 2 Books, light. 1.00 
No. 1 New Manila. 1.50 
No. 1 Old Manila.. 1.25 
Container Manila . 
Old Kraft 
Over issue News... 
Old Newspaper... . 
No. 1 Mixed Paper 
Common Paper 
Straw Board, Chip. 
Binders Bd., Chip. 
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Domestic Rags—New. 
Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 
New White, No. 2 
Silesias, No. 1... 
New Unbleached. 
Washable 
Fancy 

Cottons—according to g 
Blue l.. 
New Blue 
New Black Soft. 
New Light Seconds 
Khaki Cuttings. . 
Corduroy 
New Canvas .. 
New Black Mixed 


Old 


— 
ine 


RR RAK 
888896 


eebebaeht eects: 


White, No. 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 

White, No. 2— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 

Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous ... 
Plack Steckings.. 

— = —- 


TORONTO 


f. o. b. Mill) 
12 
ays 
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Sulphite easy bleach. 

ing 60.00 
Sulphite news grade 55.00 
Sulphite, bleached. 75.00 
Sulphate 


KR RK 
939995958 
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Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. o. b. 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut.. 
Soft White Book 
shavings “ 
White Blk, News. 1.70 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.25 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock 1.10 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ings 
Solid Ledgers.... 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut. 
Printed Manilas.. 
Kraft 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue 
Folded News.... .80 
No. 1 Mixed 
Papers 
Domestic Rags— 


3.60 
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Toronte) 


Price to mills, f. o. b. Toronte 


Per Ib. 


No. 1 White shirt 
cuttings .... AS 
No. 2 White shirt 
cuttings 08 
Fancy shirt 
tings 
No. 1 Old Whites. . 
Third and blues.... 


osKe 


K%@ 


15% 
08% 
-10 





